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Editorial. 


ET peace be the motto of the coming year,—peace 
among the nations, peace among the various 
races, peace among the churches. Just now the 
world over, excepting little eddies of warfare, of 
which we should know nothing were it not for the 

lightning news-carriers, there is no outbreak of war. 
There is tension, as in a living world there must be, be- 
tween nations, races, classes, and religions. But this 
tension, understood and controlled, leads properly not to 
warfare and destruction, but to life, health, and strength. 
War means failure. It is always a sign not of power, but 
of incompetency. One by one gentlemen have passed 
out of the condition in which street brawls, fisticuffs, and 
duels were common and respectable. The resort to 
them is now considered a lapse from dignity, a sign of 
weakness and not of strength. Let public opinion be 
lifted but a little higher throughout the world, and in 
like manner it will appear that the resort to war is a sign 
of incapacity in the higher ranges of action. 


& 


Sympatuy for Senator Hoar in his affliction will be 
universal wherever his name is known. He is one of 
the men who illustrates the old riddle, ‘‘Out of the strong 
came forth sweetness.” A resolute advocate and a 
stalwart fighter, he has lived during all his national 
career in the light and warmth of ardent domestic affec- 
tions. He has been cheered and strengthened by the 
presence at his side of one of the rare women who illus- 
trated a form-of culture of mind and heart which was 
typical of that which was best in the life of New England 
during the last century. Senator Hoar has been able 
to retreat from the world of political strife into a home 
where congenial tastes, ripened affections, and a faimil- 
jarity with the humanities of a liberal education minis- 
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tered to peace and the renewal of strength. The home 
life of the senator so private, so modest, so unassuming, 
represented the ideals of more American citizens than 
the giddy public knows,—ideals which in beautiful con- 
trast stand over against and put to shame those who 
rejoice only in display and publicity. 


J 


SIX years ago a treaty between Great Britain and the 
United States failed to be ratified by the Senate. It 
provided that all matters in dispute between the two 
countries, which could not be settled in the ordinary way, 
by diplomacy, should be referred to a board of arbitra- 
tion. There was just enough doubt and suspicion, con- 
cerning the motives of those who negotiated the treaty, 
and the possible results of arbitration, to prevent the 
necessary two-thirds of the Senate voting for ratifica- 
tion. In six years wonderful progress has been made 
in winning favor for all peaceful means by which quarrels 
may be settled and war averted. In that time we have 
made more gains than in all the last century. Probably 
now both nations are ready to accept any such proposi- 
tion. With France, Great Britain, and the United States 
forming such alliances it will soon be easy to induce the 
others to fallin. A meeting is to be held next month in 
Washington to revive the treaty. When it comes up 
again, let us push with all our might and get one more 
thing put to the credit side of human nature. 


ad 


PEOPLE who come before the public in a way to attract 
attention are often greatly mistaken and sometimes 
disappointed and seriously damaged by their misun- 
derstanding of public applause and the attention which 
they receive at the moment. The truth is that to be 
followed by reporters, to have one’s picture printed 
in the daily papers, to be mentioned in head lines after 
some speech or meeting, means scarcely more to the 
average reporter than the printing of a portrait in the 
advertisement of a patent medicine. The reporter 
comes to his work at the appointed hour: he does it as 
well as he may, goes about his business, and straightway 
forgets what manner of man this was whose deeds and 
sayings he has recorded. Young men may take warning, 
and perhaps get comfort from a recent experience in 
which we had reason to believe that a reference to Dr. 


Hale was not understood, and the reporter of a famous’ 


New York paper did not know who he was, but thought 
he lived in Chicago. Now he is fairly well known in 
America and Europe, and, if such a thing could happen 
in his case, what may not the rank and file of active men 
and women expect to happen to them? 


vt 


CHANGES are rapidly made in these prosperous, vital 
days. The whole world is in motion, and nothing can 
remain just as it was, even in the last generation. In 
what is called ‘‘the labor world” the wage system, which 
came in order to regulate and give definite value to ser- 
vices exchanged between individuals, is not a perfect de- 
vice; but it will remain until the better thing clearly 
appears. In the old times the strong man of the dis- 
trict built for himself a strong house, from which he sal- 
lied forth on business or pleasure, for war or for plunder. 
To it he returned, prepared to defend himself against all 
comers. People without means of defence drew close 
together about his castle walls. He protected them 
against their enemies, and in stress of war took them 
inside his walls. They tilled his lands and fought his 
battles because he gave what was considered a fair re- 
turn for their service. Later, when these people went 
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to other lands, some customs they carried with them 
and others they invented. Relics of the old system still 
remain in New England, where a farmer may either pay 
his road tax to the town, or work it out by labor on the 
highway. When money was scarce, men exchanged 
work. Apprentices toiled for five years, receiving in 
exchange shelter, food, and protection. More and more 
agreements were made, rates were fixed, and the wage 
system was established. When a better thing appears, 
it will be accepted. 


Mr. GompErs, as reported some time since, was suf- 
ficiently explicit in the declaration of his opinion con- 
cerning socialism. He said to the socialists in the late 
Labor Convention: ‘‘I have studied your philosophy. 
I have read your economics in English and German. 
I have heard your leaders. 
cedure of your movement the world over, and I have 
watched your tactics for more than thirty years. I 
have been closely associated with many of you, and 
know how you think and what you propose. I know 
what you have up your sleeve. 
variance with your philosophy and your tactics. Eco- 
nomically, you are unsound. Socially, you are wrong. 
Industrially, you are an impossibility. 


& 


A “socrus” is a companion. The word suggests that 
he may be, and probably is, a friend and fellow-worker. 
Society is made up of many sociz, or associates. The 
individual conscience is the sense of duty as it relates 
to the single associate. It makes him to be what he is, 
and determines what he is good for and what place he 
ought to occupy in society. ‘The social conscience is the 
sense of duty which is common to all the members of so- 
ciety when they are properly developed individually. It 
cannot go into details of individual character and con- 
duct. It relates to the things people must do together, 
and dictates the terms on which they shall associate 
with each other. It is a blunder to attempt to substitute 
one of these for the other. The individual conscience 
cannot be made the standard for society: the social 
conscience must not override that of the individual. 
Between the two there is no conflict unless people mis- 
take the functions of one or the other. The spokes 
in a wheel must have gained each one its proper quality 
and strength before it was set in its place. Chosen 
with care and shaped for the purpose, all the spokes are 
bound together by their felloes and the tire which make 
of the separate parts a wheel turning smoothly on its 
axis. In the social wheel each individual spoke resists 
with all its might the pressure of the social bands which 
hold them all together. But without that outward push 
and inward pull social coherence and efficiency would be 
impossible. 


January 1, 1904, 


To-morrow we begin the fourth year of the twentieth 
century, and verily we believe that during the three years 
passed, with all their crimes, miseries, disorders, wars, 
license, anarchy, and crime, public, private, national, 
and personal, we have made more progress toward the 
better things that lie beyond than in any ten years in 
the last century. If we were to write out of immediate 
personal impressions gained by daily experience and by 
the reading of the daily papers, we could easily paint 
a picture so black that hope would be out of the ques- 
tion, and despair for religion, the nation, and for civi- 
lization would set in. We have known near at hand, in 
districts which might be supposed to represent the high- 


I have watched the pro- — 


I am entirely at . 
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est civilization on this continent, what the newspapers 
call a “carnival of crime.’ Murder, suicide, robbery, 
outrage, bribery, and other crimes, namable and un- 
namable, have been so frequent that he who should 
write a novel including them all would be regarded as 
publishing an outrageous libel upon human nature. 
There have been both at home and abroad public events 
which have excited righteous wrath and have seemed 
to threaten the foundations of all order and civilization. 

But yet, while sin has abounded, grace has much more 
abounded. Everything is let loose,: everything is set 
free; knowledge is abroad, money is plentiful; every 
knave can choose his own dwelling-place, and work out 
his schemes with a freedom never known before. Slaves 
have been set free and have not been wholly regenerated. 
Slave-holders have been loosed from bonds, but have not 
been wholly renewed in spirit. Politicians of the lower 
order never had such opportunities, and they who would 
make gain by robbery, open or concealed, have found 
numerous victims and ample hoards to plunder. 

But, if there is anything trustworthy in human nature, 
we may believe that in the upper ranges of human life, 
law and liberty are at work to bring out and establish 
the virtues which make the glory of nations. With all 
the warlike tendencies of rulers and nations there has 
been within three years a better understanding than ever 
before of the safety that lies in peace and the ruin that 
follows war. The very idea of military glory is fading 
away. It would no longer be possible to put up in a 
church such words as Gloria, Victoria, which are over 
the heads of the worshippers in Notre Dame, Paris. We 
believe it is certainly true that scarcely without excep- 
tion the rulers of Europe earnestly desire peace among 
themselves. Edward of England, William of Germany, 
Nicholas of Russia, Victor Emmanuel of Italy, and Fran- 
cis Joseph of Austria-Hungary earnestly desire to keep 
the peace among themselves. 

The business of the world has seen tumultuous days. 
But already from the dust and turmoil of business we 
see coming out into the light a wide-spread knowledge 
and acceptance of the law of righteousness as the only 
permanent law of prosperity. The “promoters,’’ who 
have wrought for their own benefit without regard to 
the interests of the world, have been aided and tempted 
in their schemes by innumerable people who were eager 
to put their whole savings at hazard, at a gambling risk, 


in the hope that they might share the plunder secured 


by masterful men of affairs. Sometimes the promoters 
were over sanguine and were themselves bitterly disap- 
pointed by the results. But the lesson of disappoint- 
ment has been carried into thousands of homes, where 
the fruit of repentance will be a new regard for honesty 
and thrift. 

All over the world the bonds of social life have been 
somewhat relaxed, social virtues have been forgotten, 
and vice has planted itself in places where once austerity 
reigned. But the very outcry against the few, to whom 
wealth has given the desired opportunity for licentious 
disregard for decency, shows that the people are sound 
at heart. Those who have been conspicuous for their 
disregard of the moral law are more and more drawing 
together, making a society of their own, a sort of lazar- 
house into which decent people of their own rank and 
fortune would be ashamed to enter. The very fact that 
it has become fashionable ‘‘to lash” the profligate and 
the vicious shows the weakness of a phase of modern 
life which is doomed to pass away. It will soon be 
“good form’ to be honest, respectable, virtuous, gener- 
ous, and just. He will be considered the most success- 
ul man who can keep all the Commandments and still 
get and keep health, wealth, and happiness. He who 
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is obliged to become a knave to get rich will be despised 
as one who does not know how to play the game of man- 
hood. 


| The Latest Creed. 


Anarchism is positive. It never could have existed 
but for an excess of negation in State and Church. It 
is a fact that for a third of a century creeds have not 
always stood for the real belief of the people,who accepted 
them. They have been tolerated because there was 
lack of courage to root them out and to dispense with 
them. Men grew away from the old standards without 
being willing frankly to acknowledge it. They who lived 
in the nineteenth century believed in the eighteenth. 
What comes of this is a lack of affirmative manhood in 
society and affirmative piety in the Church. Reason has 
been decried as rationalism, and science has been opposed 
as having nothing to do with religious belief. For six 
days men admitted that they were bound by the laws 
of nature and bound to credit the revelations of investi- 
gation: the seventh day they affirmed their faith in that 
which contradicted the axioms of every-day thinking 
and living. The pulpit stood for a creation out of noth- 
ing, for supernatural births and miraculous interferences 
with eternal law. The protest of even liberal sects was 
slow to be pronounced, and with lack of emphasis. Ag- 
nosticism raised its banner inside the churches as well as 
outside. The effect on civic society was fully as disas- 
trous in like manner. We rested at a half-way house of 
doubt. Society dropped into a gross form of commer- 
cialism—not with satisfaction, but with a question 
whether anything better were obtainable. Inside this 
same third of a century millionairism and trampism have 
grown to great proportions. Our governments remain 
uncertain what to do with them. Party platforms de- 
nounce wrongs, party legislation dares not attack them. 

Anarchism is a natural consequence. It is a protest 
against negation, against lack of belief, against social 
infidelity, and against religious prevarication. It gives 
us the positive philosophy of destruction. Its new 
creed begins without prevarication. We do not believe 
in God. This is blunt, but it is definite. There is no 
haggling about decrees or salvation by baptism, not even 
a moment’s delay about problems of creation or future 
punishment. ‘‘The beginning of lies that have ground 
down this poor world is God,” says Bakunin. Does this 
remind us of what Matthew Arnold said, ‘‘The problem 
just now before the people is not miracles or prophesies, 
but is there a God?” Frederick Robertson said, ‘‘The 
Church is wrangling over the question of baptismal re- 
generation, while the masses of men are asking if there 
be a God.” Naturally the question followed, ‘‘Is life 
worth the living?’’ The second article of our anarchist 
creed follows: ‘‘We deny the Church. It is an organism 
built on a falsehood. The power of the Church has been 
its authority from God. The Church is a falsehood.” 
The authority of the State is denied in the same breath. 
It came from an alliance of priest and king. It is based 
on the words Dez gratia. ‘Religious authority and the 
State are made of the same wood. ‘To the devil with 
them both.”’ ‘Our enemy is abstract authority. God 
is simply another term for tyrant, religion another word 
for chains. ‘The State is as bad as the Church, and the 
two powers must stand or fall together.” 

Dr. Draper saw the truth some years ago. He said in 
his essay on the ‘‘Decline of Faith’’: ‘What is it that has 
given birth to the nihilist? It is the extinction of re- 
ligious belief.’ It is the establishment of doubt in the 
place of faith. It is the effort to sustain belief in what 
is no longer credible. It is the failure to erect standards 
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of belief that accord with the well-known facts of every- 
day life. It is the determination to establish discredited 
supra-naturalism, as against an accredited naturalism. 
He was met by the sharp charge that he was himself no 
better than an infidel. The nihilist was only another 
negation, the sum of all negation. The anarchist is pos- 
itive and aggressive. ‘There is no God. ‘There is no 
Church. There is no State. Man is a law unto himself.”’ 

What now shall the Church do for itself and the world? 
How shall the world be rescued from the hell of anar- 
chism? It cannot be by mere negations. It must be 
by a restoration of the affirmative and the positive, by 
an indorsement of reason and an alliance between re- 
ligion and science. Theology must be based upon mod- 
ern knowledge, and the effort to base it on ancient knowl- 
edge must be yielded. What we need is an affirmative 
and an honest faith,—a religion that spends not one hour 
discussing outgrown supernaturalism, and does not un- 
dertake to satisfy the yearnings of human souls with 
forms and symbols. Above all there must be a great 
affirmation of a truly divine being, a God whom we can 
love and shall gladly obey. Heber Newton says justly: 
“The atheism of anarchy is due directly to the atheism 
of religion. Anarchy has accepted the Church’s picture 
of God, and then frankly and flatly turned this God out 
of the universe. The Church can best end anarchism by 
once more teaching man to see a loving God, of infinite 
goodness,—the Father of the Christ.’’ God is goodness, 
and man is his child; and whatever in our creeds militates 
against this eternal principle must be eliminated. This 
is the corner-stone of the real Christianity. The moral 
quality of the universe is as demonstrable as the mate- 
rial. Salvation is a-world law, and damnation is neither 
justice nor truth. Religion must accept for its chief end 
to lead all men to look upward and forward, and to lend 
a hand. Progress must be accepted as the law of life 
and optimism as a primal duty. ‘The finality of the uni- 
verse is betterment, and whatever in any creed asserts 
to the contrary must be eliminated. ‘The first and the 
greatest duty of the present time is to organize ourselves 
for a positive campaign against the new creed of anar- 
chism. 


American Unitarian Association. 


Church Debts. 


The opening of the new year is a good time to call at- 
tention to a very important matter in church life. I 
often hear the statement made that a church debt is 
a good thing. It is argued that a debt increases church 
activity and calls out loyalty on the part of the members. 
I desire to challenge this position, and urge upon our 
churches the opposite opinion that a debt, in and of 
itself, is a burden and nothing but a burden under any 
circumstances, either for a church or for an individual. 
I am well aware that there are occasions when a debt 
becomes a necessity for a church. ‘There are many bur- 
dens which we have to assume, but it is idle to try to 
deceive ourselves in looking upon even a necessary debt 
as anything other than a burden. I will not undertake 
to define a necessary church debt, because I might in- 
advertently omit some kind of a debt that would come 
under that head. In general I should say that only a 
debt which is incurred by the necessity of building an 
edifice fully adapted to the needs of the society and yet 
not extravagant could be called a legitimate church debt. 
The future may be fairly expected to bear some portion 
of the cost of erecting a building which is to stand for 
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the service of the future. Even in this case, however, 
the debt is not a benefit. It is the building which is the 
benefit, and it would be more of a benefit if it were 
not mortgaged. 

For a church to place a mortgage on its property 
simply to make it easier to carry the current expenses, 
or simply to bolster up a pastorate, is in my judgment to 
adopt a course which seldom results in permanent good. 
A pastorate thus sustained is almost certain to terminate 
in a short time, and it will be better to have the break 
sooner rather than later so as to save the society from 
the burden of the debt. Usually it is far wiser for a so- 
ciety to scale down its expenses than for it to incur debt. 
Usually it is a wrong to the future for a society to mort- 
gage for temporary expenses property which ought to be 
maintained intact for the permanent service of the cause. 
Better do the work on a reduced scale of expenditure, 
better close the church doors for a little while, than en- 
croach upon the value of the permanent property of the 
society. : 

It seems to me that any society is in a desperately 
bad way which needs the kind of incentive to loyalty 
which the incurring of a debt provides. Surely our 
churches are something more than money-raising organi- 
zations. In our business life we have to consider income 
all the time, and for the maintenance of our families 
apply our best energies to the earning of money; but it 
should be otherwise in our church. ‘This is our organiza- 
tion for the giving forth of power and influence and 
money for the benefit of the world. It should not be 
an organization wherein a considerable portion of the 
vitality of its members has to be exhausted in simply 
earning money. Any appeal to a church for greater 
energy in the raising of money is, howsoever loyally it 
may be met, the wrong kind of an appeal to be made | 
to a church; wrong, that is, if the impression is made 
that in answer to that appeal people are making their 
strongest endeavor in behalf of their church. Such ap- 
peals must continually be made, but let it be on the 
merely practical basis of getting the church ready to do 
its work. 

The true work of a church is to preach the gospel, to 
do good to men, to set forth moral ideals, and to train 
old and young in daily obedience to such ideals. The 
minister is but the guide and inspirer of a band of people 
who each and all should be doing this kind of work. It 
is not for the minister alone to do it. Every unneces- 
sary financial burden resting upon a church diverts at- 
tention from the doing of this larger work. The ideal 
church is.one where the voluntary contributions flow in 
so steadily that no person in the church has to spend any 
time devising financial ways and means. Then the 
thoughts of everybody and the work of everybody can 
be directed to the outreaching service of the community. 
There is danger that a church, misguided by the idea 
that a debt is a blessing, will impress the community 
simply as an organization which desires to get something 
out of people’s pockets. Every church ought to impress 
the community as a source of strength for every one 
that needs help,—a centre of spiritual influence to which 
the sad and the weary and the troubled may go for rescue 
or guidance. So far as my observation goes a church 
debt always dims the beauty of this high ideal, always 
hangs over every spiritual effort to make the community 
suspect that such a burdened church cannot be the sort 
of a bulwark of righteousness it ought to be in the world. 
One.fact which the debt-laden church always overlooks 
may well be pointed out, and that is that it is the min- 
ister who pays the interest on the debt. If there were no 
interest to pay, the minister would receive a larger sal- 
ary. Again and again I have observed that the amount 
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of interest paid by a congregation would make the dif- 
ference between a reasonable and an inadequate salary 
for the minister. CHARLES E. Sr. Joun. 


Current Topics, 


Ir is believed by observers of the policy of the national 
administration that the State Department is keeping 
a much closer watch upon the progress of affairs in the 
Far East than its apparent activities would indicate. 
It is known in Washington that Russian diplomatic rep- 
resentatives in Pekin have done their utmost to prevent 
the ratification by China of the treaty between that 
country and the United States which binds the Chinese 
government to abolish the kin or internal tax on com- 
merce and to open two Manchurian ports to American 
trade. This treaty, which was ratified by the United 
States Senate before it adjourned for the holidays, 
meets with the strong disapproval of Russian statesmen 
who construe the growth of American influence in the 
Far East as a menace to Russian interests. Mr. Hay 
is believed to be studying the course of diplomatic in- 
trigues in the Chinese capital with more than ordinary 
interest. 

& 


INFLUENCES that have been brought to bear during 
the holiday recess of Congress upon Senator Gorman, 
the minority leader in the Senate, are affecting percep- 
tibly the attitude of Democratic Senators toward the 
treaty which provides for the construction of an Amer- 
ican canal across the Isthmus of Panama. Many prom- 
inent Democrats from the Gulf States have assured 
their representatives in the Senate that the demand in 
that part of the country for the ratification of the treaty 
is general and that party leanings have little bearing 
upon it. As the result of these representations it is 
believed that when Congress resumes its session on 
January 4 the Democratic programme of opposition to 
the canal and criticism of the events which it connotes 
will show a material modification. Friends of the 
canal treaty do not hesitate to predict a quick ratifica- 
tion for it, to be followed by a prompt beginning of 
work on the canal. 

od 


AN international incident, which might easily have 
had most serious results, was closed last week when the 
Ottoman government extended its apologies to Minis- 
ter Leishman at Constantinople for the indignities 
which Turkish police had offered to Mr. Davis, the 
United States consul at Alexandretta, Syria, and Mr. 
Davis resumed his official residence at the Turkish sea- 
port. The action of the Turkish government was ac- 
celerated by the determined attitude of Minister Leish- 
man and also by the presence in the harbor of Alexan- 
dretta of the United States cruiser San Francisco 
with Admiral Cotton on board. Mr. Davis’s conflict 
with the police of Alexandretta was the result of his 
efforts to obtain the liberty of Hovannes Attarian, a 
naturalized American citizen, who was accused of trav- 
elling in Turkey with a forged passport and contrary 
to the provisions of Ottoman law which place former 
Turkish subjects under certain disabilities. 


a 


DespirE highly colored newspaper accounts of the 
coming conflict in the Far East, expressed official opin- 
ion in both Paris and London appears to regard the pos- 
sibility of war as somewhat remote. In the course of 
a statement before the French Senate on the day after 
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Christmas M. Delcassé, the minister for foreign affairs, 
took pains to convey the impression that the govern- 
ment expected no interruption of the existing conditions 
of peace either in South-eastern Europe or in the Far 
East. The entire attitude of the French Cabinet is 
such as to give emphasis to its confidence that the dis- 
pute between Russia and Japan concerning the spheres 
of influence of the two powers in Corea and Manchuria 
will be settled without recourse to arms. In London 
a similar optimism prevails, so far as official and semi- 
official utterances are concerned. It is admitted, though, 
in both capitals that warlike preparations are being 
hastened by Russia and Japan. 


& 


Ir is evident that Japanese statesmen are making every 
endeavor to interest China in the attempt to place a 
limit to Russian aggression in the Far East. Japanese 
representations on this line have exerted a perceptible 
effect toward arousing Chinese statesmen to the serious- 
ness of the situation for the Chinese empire. Whether, 
however, the work of the Japanese political missionaries 
will produce something more than platonic sympathy 
in the much befooled Chinese court remains to be seen. 
The formal entrance of China into the quarrel would have 
a wide international effect, theoretically at least; for 
the existence of an armed alliance in the field against 
Russia would place France under the obligation of help- 
ing her ally. The active participation of France in the 
controversy would tend, on the other hand, to draw 
Great Britain into it as Japan’s ally. 


J 


It is very certain that France has no desire to go into 
war at the present stage of the history of the republic. 
Every phase of the recent diplomatic activities of France 
presents that power as no luke-warm friend of peace. 
The ink upon the parchment that bears the text of the 
treaty for arbitration between Great Britain and France 
had hardly dried when M. Delcassé signed, on Christmas 
Day, a similar treaty with Italy. The agreement with 
the monarchy south of the Alps resembles in its general 
provisions for arbitration that which is in.force between 
France and Great Britain. In addition Italy is said 
to have bound herself by it not to aid Germany, another 
member of the triple alliance, in case of a conflict between 
that empire and France. Such a provision, if it actually 
exists, will have the effect of nullifying to a large ex- 
tent the value of the triple alliance to Germany. 


& 


THE British press, from the heart of London to the very 
remotest provincial town, is following the progress of 
Mr. Chamberlain's campaign for a protective tariff with 
unflagging interest. In general the impression is that 
the foe of Cobdenism is making satisfactory progress in 
his attempt to convince his countrymen of the necessity 
for a radical change in the fiscal policy of the empire. 
A recent election in Shropshire showed, however, that 
in some of the rural districts the free-trade campaign 
is not gaining votes. In the election for member of 
Parliament in the Ludlow division of Shropshire which 
was held on Wednesday of last week, Rowland Hunt, 
Liberal Unionist and a supporter of Mr. Chamberlain, 
succeeded another Liberal Unionist, but with a marked 
reduction in the party’s majority. The fiscal question 
as the main issue had been clearly put and exhaustively 
fought out in the campaign which preceded the qualified 
Liberal Unionist victory. 


THERE are unmistakable indications that the French 
government, having accomplished all that it set itself 
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to accomplish in its campaign against the Roman Cath- 
olic orders, is contemplating a much wider measure of 
proscription, to menace the very existence of the Roman 
Church in the republic. Recent events in the Chamber 
of Deputies have shown that, whatever may be the 
opposition to the government’s policy in the distinctively 
Catholic portions of the republic, Premier Combes may 
rely with a reasonable amount of certainty upon the 
continued adherence of the machinery of legislative and 
administrative government to his anti-clerical policy. 
No detailed synopsis of the government’s programme 
has been given out yet; but the temper of the cabinet, as 
well as that of parliament, are not lacking in signs of a de- 
sire to continue the movement of hostility to the Church ta 
its logical end, and to stake the government’s contin- 
uance in power upon that line of action. 


Brevities. 


Let us do justice, before it is too late, to the Seminoles 
of Florida who have survived the awful tragedies and 
wrongs of the last century. 


Even our Presbyterian exchanges bring notes of sur- 
prise and indignation at the persecution for heresy started 
in the Methodist Church against Prof. Bowne. 


When the daily papers advertise as ‘‘a man hunt” the 
pursuit of a criminal by officers of the law, they help to 
make it seem as natural to hunt a man as to hunt a bear, 
and so make murder familiar. 


The time is coming, whether war follows or not, when 
the civilized nations of Europe and America must turn off 
the tap from which flow the atrocities in Macedonia 
which now call for the charity of all the world. 


It doesn’t follow because Herbert Spencer, a chronic 
invalid, by steady application did a work to last for ages, 
that any invalid, or any athlete for that matter, can 
by giving thought to it create a new system of similar 
value. A 


In our Christmas number we reprinted a paragraph 
from an article by the late J. P. Lesley. In some acci- 
dent of the make-up ‘‘the late’”’ was transferred to the 
name of Dr. Munger, who is very much alive, as his arti- 
cle shows. 


Herbert Spencer was not the author of the nebular 
hypothesis. He could not have done his great work 
had there not been a steady evolution of thought and 
knowledge for twenty-five centuries, making his vast 
generalizations not only possible, but credible and ca- 
pable of verification. 


People who like to disparage Unitarianism, but who 
lack the courage or ability to do it directly with success, 
are very fond of selecting the critical remarks of Dr. 
Martineau or the late George E. Ellis, who never failed 
to point out with the utmost frankness all the defects 
and internal hindrances of Unitarianism. 


We recently said on authority of a Presbyterian paper 
that the sale of Prof. Henry Preserved Smith’s book 
on ‘‘Old Testament History” had been stopped at the 
Presbyterian depository in New York. We are happy to 
correct this statement on the authority of Mr. Scribner, 
business superintendent of the Presbyterian Board of 
Publication, who says, ‘‘No action has been taken by 
our Board regarding the sale of Prof. Henry Preserved 
Smith’s ‘Old Testament History’ in our depositories.” 
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The Gate of the New Year. 


In wondering dream before my face 
I saw a massive wall arise, 
As old as time, as wide as space, 
And high as are’the star-strewn skies. 


And while I marvelled what it meant, 
And what lay on the other side, 

1 saw an age-worn arch that bent 
Above a gateway opened wide. 


And on the arch’s front I read, 
‘‘Kach traveller who enters here 
Finds what he pleases, stones or bread: 
I am the gateway of the year.” 


—M. J. Savage, D.D. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


IV. 


There was a band of Methodists, my old neighbors and 
friends, who met in a small chapel. There I went and 
told them in not many words how it was with me. They 
wondered first and then gave me a warm welcome. I 
had found out that one stick is not good for a fire. I 
knew how they would have loved to have a share in my 
conversion, open and above board, with Hallelujahs and 
Amens; but there I was, take me or leave me. They 
were not over-particular about the sticks if they would 
burn well, while in the burning a certain gift of speech 
came I must have inherited from my mother, in the 
prayer and class meetings, of which this was the upshot. 
In about a year the preacher in charge of the churches 
came to see me and told me this story, how the brethren 
in the quarterly meeting on the previous Monday had 
risen one by one and said it had been borne in upon their 
hearts that I had a call to preach the gospel. They were 
local preachers, with a gift for this work, and rustical 
men, with one exception, who made their own living as 
artisans and small farmers, and preached on Sundays for 
the love of God and of human souls, while some of them 
answered well to the canon of the great Swiss reformer, 
‘‘A man who is truly called to-preach the gospel may 
know many things, but must know two,—God and how 
to speak to the people.” 

Shall I say that there have been moments in my life 
when what ‘‘Friends”’ call ‘‘the inward light”? has shone 
or flashed for me on turning points always as I see now? 
Well this was one, and the first. I told good old Michael 
that I should be glad to try, and he said I must be ready 
when he called. So I went home to think out a sermon 
from the text, ‘‘As I live, saith the Lord, I have no pleas- 
ure in the death of a sinner.”’ 

The word came duly that I must preach at the chapel 
in Addingham three miles up the river. It was Sunday 
afternoon. Luther loved to preach on Sunday afternoons 
because the men servants and maid servants could come 
to hear him then in great numbers, but I found only a 
handful. And here I must make confession. The ser- 
mon was divided into three parts: the firstly and lastly 
were my own, the secondly I stole from a sound Scotch 
divine. 

I must have no paper, so I had none, but managed 
somehow to get through. There was no greeting from 
the hearers as I came out of the chapel to go home; but 
half way there I halted, for I found I had quite forgotten 
the secondly I had stolen. And then came the painful 
conclusion that it served me right, and my text should 
have been by good rights, ‘Thou shalt not steal,” while 
from that time to this I may say in all honesty I have 
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stood true to Paul’s words, ‘‘Let him that stole steal no 
more.” ; 

There was no inward light for me then. I had meant 
to doa mean thing and had failed, but by heaven’s grace 
the failure opened the way to my ordination as a Metho- 
dist local preacher. I felt no great eagerness to try again: 
my sin had found me out. ‘They did not know my secret, 
and old Michael sent me on a Sunday soon after to preach 
in a farmer’s kitchen, on the lift of the moor, where they 
only had preaching now and then, and where I may sup- 
pose he thought poor provision might pass where the 
feasts came few and far between. 

It was in June. I see the place still, and am aware 
of the fragrance of the wild uplands stealing through the 
open lattice on bars of sunshine, to mingle with the pun- 
gent snap of the peat fire on the hearth which gives forth 
the essence of the moorlands for a thousand years. And 
I still mind how heavy my heart was that afternoon. I 
had been trying all the week to find a sermon in a parable; 
but there was no pulse to answer, no vision, and Bishop 
Horne says, ‘‘If you distil dry bones, all you will have 
for your pains is water.” 

Still there I was, the preacher, and they were simple- 
hearted folk up there, of the old Methodist election unto 
grace, eager and hungry for the word of life, and ready 
to come in with the grand Amens. 

The big farm kitchen was full, and they were just the 
hearers to help a poor soul over the sand bars on the lift 
of their full hearts. So they sang with a will; and where 
in all the world will you hear such singing with a will 
as in Yorkshire and Lancashire! Then I must pray. 
Father Taylor said, ‘‘I cannot make a prayer,’”’ nor can 
I. But, with those hearts filled from the springs of life, 
I felt that day the prayer was making me. ‘Then the time 
came for the sermon. Some stammering words came to 
my lips, and then some more, while gleams of light began 
to play about my parable. And their eyes began to 
shine, while now and then the grand Amens came in as 
a chorus from the chests of men who had talked to each 
other in the teeth of the winds up there from the times 
of the Saxons and the Danes. And now after all these 
years I feel sure it was given me that day what I should 
say. 

So the service ended, and the good man of the house 
came, laid his hands on me, and said very tenderly: ‘‘My 
lad, the Lord has called thee to preach the gospel. The 
Lord bless thee and make thee faithful in the truth.” 
And all the people said Amen, while I have always said 
that this was my true ordination, 

The service on the moor side and ordination from the 
hands and heart of the good old farmer helped me greatly 
to feel that I had a call to preach, and, if I was true to 
my calling, need not filch from any Scot or lot for such 
sermons as I could compass. But I feel sure also that 
I was exalted above measure and needed to have my 
thorn in the flesh to buffet me. Well, this was what 
befell me. 

The minister in charge sent word that I must preach 
on the next Sunday evening at our own chapel in Ilkley, 
and I was proud of the appointment. They should see 
what I could do. I do not remember the text or the 
sermon now, only that I was rather proud of the effort. 
But on the Monday morning, as I was going down to the 
_ forge, I met one of the members of the small society, a 
shoemaker, and a thoughtful man, who said: ‘‘I went to 
hear thee preach last neet. Would thou let me tell 
thee what I think of thy sermon?” ‘‘Yes,’’ I answered, 
feeling almost sure I should hear a word of commenda- 
tion; but there was no such word. ‘‘I think thou will 
never mak a preacher like what we want,’’ he said. 
‘““Thou wants to reason ower much, and that will never 
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do. We want our preachers to preach from the heart, 
not from the head: to say, ‘Thus saith the Lord,’ and 
be sure about that. Thy preaching may do for some 
folks, but it winnat do for us.” Then good old Tom 
went his way, and I went mine. I was not glad for the 
thorn, yet I have thought many a time since then he was 
not a messenger of Satan sent to buffet me, but a very 
honest nian who said what he most surely believed. 

And here again I must anticipate this incident in my 
memories. Seventeen years after, when I was a minis- 
ter in our own denomination, of about six years stand- 
ing, I crossed the ocean on my first visit to the mother- 
land and my mother, and of course must go to Ilkley: 
was there over a Sunday and met my messenger on his 
way to the chapel. I greeted him gladly, but he said, 
“T don’t know ye, sir.’”’ So I told him my name, and 
after chatting some moments he said, ‘‘I am ever so 
pleased to see ye, sir. I am going to t’ chapel, and the 
preacher has sent word he cannot come, he is badly. 
Ye were a local when ye left us: do ye preach a bit still?”’ 


‘‘Yes,’’ I answered, ‘‘I am still a preacher.” ‘‘Then ye 
will come and take our man’s place. We shall be ever 
so glad to hear you again after all these years.” Then I 


told him I was no longer a local, but was settled over 
a church in Chicago of quite another brand. The old 
man’s face fell as he said, ‘‘What made ye leave us?” 
I asked him if he remembered telling me I should reason 
myself out of the Methodist body if I did not change 
my methods, and I thought his words had come true. 
We clasped hands, said good-bye, and I saw the old 
man no more on the earth. 

The old miller in the town also gave me a piece of his 
mind after my first effort. He said I should make a 
preacher in time, and be right useful; for they would 
use me for a spare rail to fill the gaps, and we needed 
such a rail to keep things straight. There was scant 
time for the preparation of the sermons so called. I 
went to see Dr. Dewey for love’s sake when he was near 
the end of his long life, and saying something as we sat 
in his study about the high worth to us of his sermons, 
he looked up and said, ‘‘I do not call them sermons: I 
call them things—only things.” 

So I may well call mine ‘‘things’’; and, scant of time 
for close study, I must find some other way to my pur- 
pose then and through the eleven years of my time as 
a local preacher here and in England, while I was still 
at work in the forge, and the problem in some sort was 
solved in this way. When I would be hard at work for 
all I was worth, some thought I had harbored would 
suddenly grow luminous, touching earth or heaven, 
would be as the seed which groweth secretly, and there 
would be no great trouble when the time came for the 
reaping. Or the idea would still elude me, coming and 
going as the winds come and go, giving me sometimes 
sore distress, yet for the things worth the pain there 
would be a day of redemption, when the thought I could 
not capture captured me, and turned the croak I had 
feared I must make into a new song. 

One of these songs of deliverance still haunts my mem- 
ory. I had walked to Burnsall twelve miles up the river 
to take the services in the chapel, and then walk home 
ready for my work in the morning. The new song car- 
ried me away captive, so that I took no note of time, 
and as nearly as I can remember sang my way through 
a good ninety minutes. It was a sore imposition. When 
an eminent judge was asked how long he thought a ser- 
mon should be, he answered, ‘‘T'wenty minutes, with a 
leaning to the side of mercy.’’ And whena young fledg- 
ling in our dale told the minister he believed he had ‘‘a 
call,’ and took for his text ‘‘I am the light of the world,” 
an aged sister, all out of patience with him, after some 
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time cried out, ‘‘John, if thou’s the light of the world, I 
think thou needs snuffin’.”” So did I, no doubt, that 
Sunday evening, and I have never done the like again 
in all these years. And yet it is hard to draw the line, 
for a sermon of an hour shall seem shorter from one man 
than a sermon of twenty minutes from another. On 
my life in the forge as boy and man I must not dwell, 
because these memories are of my ministry in their 
main purpose. And to tell the clean truth, I think I 
was never a very good blacksmith, not nearly so good 
as my father; for to do anything supremely well you 
must give your whole mind to it, yes, and your heart, 
and these for me were given to the books. Still, as 
manager of the forge after the old master died, I could 
command the highest wages and believe I gave worth 
for worth, while one bit of work that I can lay my hands 
on is still to be seen. I must make a pair of iron gates. 
This sort of work is done by the whitesmith; but I took 
the job with no proper tools or skill for that work, and 
the result was a pair of gates as homely as a barn door,— 
so homely that I would dream of them after I came to 
this new world, and say to myself, If I can ever afford 
the money, I will ask to have a new pair made by some 
skilful man over there, and the old things sold for scrap 
iron. 

But just a touch of satisfaction came to me on my 
last visit to the home land a few years ago, when the 
humor took me to go and have another (and it may well 
be the last) look at the gates I had made just fifty years 
before. The touch of satisfaction lay in the fact that 
not a rivet had sprung in the clanging back and forth 
through all the years. Those on the lock had sprung, 
but that was set by another man. So I said, I have so 
much to the good in any case. And when I came home, 
being in Chicago on a visit, President Harper asked me 
to come and speak to some of the students; and I wove 
in the story of my gates, of which the moral was, ‘‘No 
matter how homely your work may be in this world, 
look well, my boys, to the rivets.” 


Ideals of the East. 


“‘An old school Hindu,” writing for New India, con- 
trasts Eastern and Western ideals of service in such a 
way as to show the great gulf which divides native India 
and her Western rulers. We select a story which illus- 
trates the situation. 


Saints and devotees have sometimes, in Eastern tra- 
dition, had to conduct the affairs of large kingdoms; but 
the enjoyment of power and rank never so much as 
touched the outermost fringe of their spirits. There 
lived one such in a small Mohammedan kingdom, so says 
a Moslem tradition, many centuries ago. He was a 
Moslem monk, who never gave himself a single thought 
for the morrow, and, like Jesus, who had not a hole to 
lay his head in. His monkish coat, tattered and torn, 
and a bowl made of a cocoanut shell, with a coarse 
blanket that did duty for both bed and covering at night, 
were all his earthly effects. Living in a large and crowded 
city, he hardly mixed with its din and tumult, and, 
though walking about its streets, he scarcely kept the 
company of any men. But his reputation for piety was 
high, and, though never seeking it, he received from the 
men and women of the city the highest reverence and 
homage. For some reason or other the kingdom, however, 
came once to serious trouble, and its administration was 
terribly mismanaged. It was in this strait that the king 
was advised to seek the help of this saintly man, and 
place him at the helm of affairs as his chief minister. 
With this request the king accordingly approached him 
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one day, and by sheer force of his earnestness and devo- 
tion compelled him to take upon him the burdens of his 
kingdom. The saint accepted the offer on one condition, 
—namely, that he would be given sole and undisturbed 
possession of a house fenced round on all sides with high 
walls, and a strong iron door, the key of which must al- 
ways be with him, and for furniture he should be given 
an iron chest and an ordinary charpoy, or camp cot. 

The kingdom prospered under his management, the 
collections increased, and the people were happy, and for 
some time his praise was in everybody’s mouth. But 
gradually, as men became used to the enjoyment of all 
this peace, plenty, and prosperity, they began to be curi- 
ous regarding the ways of the new minister. Curiosity 
gradually gave rise to suspicion and suspicion to calumny, 
until one day the king was informed that the iron chest 
of the minister and the strict secrecy of his life meant 
peculation, and, though he had more revenues than he 
ever had before, the actual collections were much larger, 
and the largest portion was being appropriated by the 
minister to himself. Thus the king’s suspicion was also 
aroused, and he one day pressed the minister to take 
him home, and show him how he lived. So the king went 
to the minister’s house, accompanied by his courtiers, 
and, seeing the iron chest, wanted to know what it con- 
tained. The minister replied that it contained all his sub- 
stance, which, on the chest being opened, was found to 
be nothing except his tattered monk’s gown and blanket 
and the cocoanut shell bowl. The minister took the 
bundle out, put on his own rags, and, placing his official 
dress inside the chest, and having locked it, he placed 
the key in the king’s hand and said: ‘‘Your majesty, I 
thank Allah for releasing me from this prison to-day. He 
brought me here, and I knew it would only be for a short 
time, and I submitted to his pleasure: I knew he would 
not keep me here always, and I carefully preserved my 
own natural garments in this chest from day to day. 
And, as I came with these, with these again I go back, 
according to the will of him who ordereth all. He is 
great.’’ And with these words, in spite of the most earn- 
est prayers of the king, the fakir, who had borne the 
burdens of a kingdom erewhile, went back to his old ways 
and his natural freedom. 

This is the ideal of Eastern activity, this the ideal of 
our highest state-craft. How can the greedy West un- 
derstand it? 


Taking Note of Time. 


Dr. James Martineau finds one point of distinction be- 
tween man and the other inhabitants of the world: he 
alone can tell what o’clock tt 1s. “‘Other creatures travel 
down the path of time, but he alone can count the steps.” 
Man alone constructs a calendar, takes note of the pass- 
ing seasons, celebrates anniversaries, reckons duration by 
centuries, ponders the age of the globe, and attempts by 
prophetic instinct to lift the awful veil of the future. 

At the year’s beginning we take a look forward, at the 
vear’s ending a look backward. So with our mornings 
and evenings, they awaken our hopes and rivet our memo- 
ries. Every day reintroduces us to the busy scenes of 
sense and action: every night shuts us in to ourselves and 
our reflections. How much of all that is best in our 
little earthly life depends on this two-faced conscious- 
ness! Time is our school: now a new lesson is in order, 
and now a review. 

1903-04! It will not be easy at first to write the new 
figure, yet every repetition of the form once right will 
now be a blunder. Happy is he who can emancipate 
himself from his own past and keep step with the moving 
hours and their new demands.—C. G. Ames. 
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- Another Year. 


Another year of setting suns, 
Of stars by night revealed, 
Of springing grass, of tender bud 

y winter’s snow concealed. 


Another year of summer’s glow, 
Of autumn’s gold and brown, 

Of waving fields and ruddy fruit 
The branches weighing down. 


Another year of happy work, 
That better is than play; 

Of simple cares, and love that grows 
More sweet from day to day. 


Another year of baby mirth 
And childhood’s blessed ways, 

Of thinker’s thought and prophet’s dream 
And poet’s tender lays. 


Another year at Beauty’s feast, 
At every moment spread, 

Of silent hours when grow distinct 
The voices of the dead. 


Another year to follow hard 
Where better souls have trod; 
Another year of life’s delight, 
Another year of God. 
—John W. Chadwick. 


How to be Happy. 


BY A WORK-WOMAN. 


When I was younger, I laughed and cried in equal 
measure when merry or sad. Now there is little laughter 
or weeping; but I often smile, which tells a tale of ‘‘past 
twenty-five.” In my ’teen days the pride and pleasure 
of earning my own living bubbled up in high spirits 
like a perpetual fountain, and the hope of gaining riches 
was always present in the background of my thoughts 
as a vague inspiration. By and by the daily journey 
to the city grew less amusing. Weary faces passed me 
in the crowd. Girls who had been bright and alert now 
looked soberly pitiful, and the tripping gait had changed 
to patient, tired plodding. The streets, once full of 
gay variety, changed to a dull procession of laboring 
people and noisy traffic, going ever forward under the 
sharp crack of Taskmaster Poverty’s whip. 

Then I began to wonder what was wrong. Had I 
changed also? Was I like those girls who suddenly were 
anxious women? My little looking-glass and my heart 
answered with solemn regret, ‘‘Yes.’’ Lines across 
mouth and brow, sunken spaces around my eyes, life 
sinking out of skin and hair, echoed the mournful truth, 
adding, ‘‘And in ten years more!” It was terrible. 
Something must be done. But what? 

First there must be causes for the change. On the 
instant many tiny voices that had sometimes uttered 
a cry I had scarcely heard blended themselves into 
articulate expression. ‘‘Women are not meant to fight 
the world’s battle,’”’ they said in decisive tones. ‘‘Girls 
have been misled in this generation by women with 
false appetites craving for publicity and equality. A 
woman is always equal to a man—in her own sphere 
of womanhood. Women need homes and love. They 
have left them for the will-o’-the-wisps of independence 
and freedom. And by the time they are thirty they are 
engulfed in the bog of restless dissatisfaction and despair. 
Oh that a reaction may come quickly, and the next gen- 
eration revert to hearth, home, and children!” 

That may all be true, said I; but what is done cannot 
be undone. Here am I on the edge of the bog. How 
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to avoid being sucked into sourness and heart-hunger? 
I observe that there is a crisis in the space which inter- 
venes between the ages of thirty and forty in the lives 
of single women. Many become outwardly callous; 
sour, and cynical,—most horrible characteristics in creat- 
ures meant to display sympathy, sweetness, and faith. 
Must I become only a tired, disappointed, disillusioned 
woman ? 

“‘No,” replied a strong voice, which I recognized as 
that of my soul. ‘‘You are poor, lonely, and obscure; 
but you may live in beauty and light, serving your day 
and generation nobly. Not for you are home, husband, 
and love, yet you may find resting-places and affection 
everywhere. Lift your thoughts to Heaven: the heart 
of woman was fashioned there, and there alone is it un- 
derstood. Across the sky you will find written in letters 
of living gold the motto of the angels and the secret of 
happiness. It is contained in one word, ‘others.’ The 
tide of love, if denied outlet, will suffocate and torment 
its possessor. ‘Therefore take the whole world to your 
bosom. Love all, good and bad, old and young. You 
will soon find your store of affection exhausted, yet 
constantly renewed from the adorable Source of love 
who bids the sun warm just and unjust. Put yourself 
away. Live to help your neighbor, who is the person 
happening to be next you at the moment. Resolve that 
no day shall pass wherein you have not tried to perform 
an unselfish and kindly deed. It is an old secret, this, 
but the only true one.” 

So I took my soul’s advice, and entered on the path of 
happiness. Never was effort better repaid. The world 
has become the ante-chamber of paradise. I began by 
trying to love secretly the people I met in the street, 
and particularly those who appeared to me most dis- 
agreeable. Presently this exercise resulted in a glow 
of pleasure within myself, and a true desire that the 
awkward circumstances which had caused the apparent 
ill-humor of these individuals might be lessened or trans- 
formed. In the early mornings, in the crowded trains, 
a habit grew of silently wishing each man and woman 
in the compartment a good and happy day, and of ask- 
ing the blessing of the Holy upon them. 

My small wage became ample for small aids to my 
fellow-pilgrims in the world. Opportunities for tiny 
kindnesses of word, look, and deed opened at every step. 
It was amazing to find multitudes of good hearts, of 
grateful and understanding eyes, of lips ready to smile, 
thronging the great English city which often seems as 
if it existed merely to grasp wealth and worship Mammon. 
But that is but the surface. Day by day I go my way, 
seeing many, speaking to some, hearing more; and in all 
the days I have never discovered a wholly bad man or 
woman. In every heart there is a sacred chamber, 
with an altar and the dove of purity and love above it. 
Sometimes the chamber is very contracted and the altar 
very poor; but—they are there, and may be expanded 
into wondrous height and breadth and beauty. 

I am a happy woman. As the years go on, the happi- 
ness will deepen. No longer are the streets dull and 
gray, and my brother and sister toilers ill-favored. The 
more worn they are, the more love they need. If the sun 
shines, all the gleams fall my way, and I ask that the 
brightest and warmest may fall on those who need them 
most. When I cannot give, I ask the One who has all 
to supply the needy. The hours are crowded with pict- 
ures and pleasures. The river that used to be muddy 
and speak of the madness and misery it covered sings 
songs under the old stone arches now. At night I go 
to sleep with the memory of a child’s confiding look, 
an old woman’s hand-clasp, a beauty’s condescending, 
amused glance, a beggar’s blessing, or some such mighty 
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trifle to make me glad. Winds among the few trees, 
rain making roofs and gutters bright, sun glinting on 
the rich man’s carriage and the poor man’s barrow, sky 
and clouds, stones and brown ground, houses and ani- 
mals ,—they all have their messages, and talk to me in 
sweetness. Iam not lonely: nobody has so many friends. 
I am not poor: my wealth cannot be counted. Iam not 
old: love is ever young. Sickness and the workhouse 
may come in the future. Well, there is a treasure that 
Aga. not death itself, can touch!—London Daily 
ews 


Herbert Spencer and the Evolution Philosophy. 


BY REV. JOHN C. KIMBALL. 


The recent death of Mr. Spencer has called fresh atten- 
tion to his teachings, and has moved the many among 
us, who next to religion feel they have received from 
the evolution philosophy most help in their higher lives, 
to pay a fresh tribute of respect and gratitude to him 
and his work. 

Except as in evolution itself the most astonishing re- 
sults are continually coming from the most unpromising 
antecedents, he outwardly was one of the very last per- 
sons from whom anything great would have been ex- 
pected. Born in Derby, England, April 27, 182°, the 
son of a schoolmaster, with no very precious heredity 
or quickening environment, he was at first feeble in 
body and all his life somewhat an invalid. At the age 
of seven he could hardly read, and never had the advan- 
tage of a university education. Limited in income, he 
started to earn his living as.a civil engineer; and it was 
only with some difficulty that money enough was raised 
for the publication of his first books. While profound 
in thought and scientifically clear, there was nothing pop- 
ular in his style of writing. He himself is said once to 
have grimly remarked that, if the multitude were given 
the choice between reading a page of his ‘‘Synthetic 
Philosophy”’ and taking a dose of Epsom salts, ninety- 
nine of them out of a hundred would promptly take the 
salts. His own personality had little about it that was 
attractive, his life nothing in it that was dramatic or 
heroic, no poetry or romance, or aught but the strictest 
uprightness and the flattest prose. He was never mar- 
ried, moved but limitedly in society, and seems to have 
made but few warm friends. And sturdily independent 
and individualistic in his principles, and almost, if not 
quite, an anarchist in his views of government, he re- 
fused all offices and honors, was never a D.D. or LL.D. 
or Ph.D., but to the last only plain Herbert Spencer. 
Yet, though living in a century and a country filled with 
brilliant warriors, statesmen, poets, philosophers, scien- 
tists, and divines, this quiet scholar, who never drew a 
sword or magnetized an audience or had a title, has 
won a name which bids fair to outshine them all in its 
lasting splendor,—yes, a name, as I believe, that will 
stand at the forefront of the great names in all the ages,— 
has done it simply through his connection with a great 
truth. 

Spencer, to be sure, was not the originator of the idea 
of evolution, for that as a speculation has existed in the 
world ever since men began to think, and as an actual 
branch of knowledge the materials for it are what count- 
less other workers had gathered up; but it was he who 
first gave it shape, pointed out the laws and forces by 
which it is carried on, brought together from every de- 
partment of nature a myriad facts in its support, made 
the distinction in his philosophy of it between the know- 
able and the unknowable, and by the vigor and clearness 
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with which he set forth its principles forced it against 
the solid wall of the old outside creation faith into the 
acceptance of an incredulous world. 

As defined by him, it is, as an abstract principle,—I 
repeat for others what all his students are familiar with,— 
‘‘an integration of matter and concomitant dissipation of 
motion during which the matter passes from an indefi- 
nite, incoherent homogeneity into a definite, coherent 
heterogeneity, and the retained motion undergoes a par- 
allel transformation’’; and, as applied to what has actu- 
ally taken place, it is the doctrine that every knowable 
thing that now is or ever has been or ever will be, in- 
cluding the universe itself and its mental, moral, social, 
and religious as well as physical phenomena, is the out- 
growth by natural laws and forces from its own preced- 
ing states, these states reaching back into ever simpler 
and simpler forms till with the universe they end in one 
infinite, all-diffused, homogeneous substance, and these 
laws and forces reaching back into one ‘Infinite and 
Eternal Energy out of which all things proceed.” 

Stated thus in language, even such definite language 
as Spencer uses, and applied. to the vast universe, evolu- 
tion may seem a far-off and merely academic truth; but 
this is very far from being the only form in which it can 
be found. Several years ago, just as the Spencerian and 
Darwinian doctrine was coming before the public, I at- 
tended a graphically illustrated lecture on the growth of 
an egg into a chicken, given by a distinguished naturalist, 
then a decided anti-evolutionist. He drew representa- 
tions of what took place each day in the egg, from its 
condition as a simple protoplasmic cell through its seg- 
mentation, gastrula stage, separation into endo-, ento-, 
and meso- blasts, and its unfolding of these into intes- 
tines, heart, lungs, bones, brain, eyes, feathers, and 
wings, till finally out of that one simple, homogeneous 
cell, without any outside helping hand, there came the 
living, many-organed, intelligent animal, able thencefor- 
ward to take care of itself. And, as I saw the process, I 
said to myself, and at the close of the lecture said to him, 
‘‘Why, what is this you have shown us but a type of the 
very thing evolution claims has taken place with this 
whole universe,—the segmentation of its nebulous egg 
into constellations, their folding over into the three 
layers of suns, planets, and satellites, and finally their 
gradual development into the backbone of continents, 
the arteries and heart of rivers and seas, the limbs of 
genera and species, and the eyes and wings of mind and 
soul?’ ‘Yes,’ he answered, ‘‘but there is a life principle 
in the egg to start from, without which its changes never 
could have taken place.” ‘True,’ I replied, ‘‘and so as 
a Christian I have always believed there is one in the 
universe,—that it is not a dead thing, but a live one,— 
has been so from the start; and, if this little finite life 
of an egg can evolve within it a chicken, without the 
reaching into it of any outside hand, why in the same 
way may not the infinite life of a nebula evolve a uni- 
verse?’ JI did not see the lecturer again for five years; 
and then, to my delight, I found that he too had become 
a full-fledged evolutionist, getting his fledging, as he told 
me, from what he had described in the chicken. 

Very significantly also it was Von Baer’s demonstra- 
tion of what takes place in the hatching of an egg that 
suggested to Mr. Spencer one of the most important 
features in his larger doctrine. And the best way in 
which for any one to prepare his mind for flight into its 
loftier regions is to look at the every-day phenomena of 
the world right around him,—study the ‘‘flower in the 
crannied wall” to learn how the knowledge of God and 
man has flowered out from the wall of old superstitions, 
touch the hem of nature’s garment in weed and worm 
to get an insight of the mystic virtue out of which come 
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sun and star, look back into his own experience to see 
-how little incidents too trivial for the minutest diary to 
record have been the grains of mustard seed growing 
into great trees in whose branches all the birds of his 
life’s air have made their nests, look back into the world’s 
experience and see how the unheeded words in their own 
generation of men, like Garrison, have become in the next 
age the flaming swords that have led the nation on to 
a Gettysburg, an Appomattox Court-house, and the 
freedom of its four millions of slaves. 

The fact is evolution is everywhere, is going on now 
before our eyes as truly as ever in the past, is bringing 
the new conditions of each day out of what they were 
the day before. What Spencer did is to take what is in 
the dust and in the day and apply it to the universe 
and to the ages,—apply it to suns and stars and animals 
and plants and man and mind and government and 
morals and religion, show how one set of principles, one 
increasing purpose, ever modified, yet ever Proteanlv 
the same, runs through everything, from the making of 
a weed up to the making of a world, from the lowliest 
realm of matter up to the loftiest reach of soul. Here 
is where he went beyond all other observers, even such 
a one as Darwin. They furnished the separate bricks: 
he built them into a structure that holds the universe. 
And as Mr. Youmans has said, ‘‘He did it with a newness 
of conception, a unity of purpose, a subtlety of analysis, 
a comprehensiveness of grasp, a thoroughness of method, 
and a sustained force of execution that may well challenge 
comparison with the highest mental work of any age.” 

Grand as his work was, it has to be recorded that it 
met at first the usual fate of all new truth,—unpopular- 
ity, misrepresentation, denunciation. The pulpit and 
press, with rare exceptions,—now to be honored,—set 
themselves dead against it. It was called atheism, ma- 
terialism, ‘‘dirt philosophy.’’ Col. Higginson, with all 
his critical acumen, thought its author showed ‘‘the 
weakness of omniscience’’; and even Mr. Emerson could 
characterize him as only a ‘“‘stock writer,’ so difficult 
is it for even stars in the zenith to recognize on the hori- 
zon their newly rising fellow-stars. 

Mr. Spencer, however, has had the rare satisfaction— 
it is exceedingly regrettable that he did not enjoy it more 
—not only of completing his great work running through 
thirty-six years, but also of seeing it recognized and ac- 
cepted, if not in all its details, yet in its fundamental 
principles, all through the thinking part of the civilized 
world. And it is to the glory of this country that through 
Prof. E. L. Youmans of New York it led off in its recog- 
nition; to the glory of womanhood everywhere that it 
was through his sister, Miss Eliza S. Youmans, that he 
got the first impulse to its recognition, she, when her 
brother had thrown aside its ‘‘First Principles,” calling 
him back to reading it, with the statement that he was 
throwing aside ‘‘a new revelation in philosophy.” 

Mr. Spencer’s doctrine is recognized and accepted, but 
it is very far from having done its work. It is not a 
thing to be bound and labelled and put up on a library 
shelf, now and then to be taken down and read. It is 
going to enter more and more into the world’s life. The 
point of view has been changed by it, from which every- 
thing is to be seen. History, physics, anthropology, so- 
ciology, ethics, religion,—all departments of knowledge 
have got to be rewritten from its standpoint, rewritten 
with another pen and a changed vocabulary. And 
henceforth—a condition that will last as long as the 
world stands—nothing can be described as static or 
otherwise than forever unfolding. It will neither stand 
on the shelf itself nor allow any other book to stand there 
fixed for all time. 

Beyond any other philosophy it is intensely practical, 
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has something to do not only with the world’s thought, 
but with its every-day affairs. While in Hartford, after 
I had given my class a talk on ‘‘Rhythm,”’ apparently one 
of its driest and abstractest parts, a lady came to me 
the next morning, exclaiming, ‘‘O Mr. K., on getting 
home last evening I lay awake all night thinking over 
what a beautiful thing rhythm is, and mourning that I 
have lived sixty years in ignorance of it, when there have 
been so many dark places in my life on which, had I 
known it, it would have thrown, better than religion 
even, a comforting light.’’ It can do so for every life, 
and the world at large is full of dark places which need 
its light. It has most direct and important bearings, 
especially its doctrines of heredity, of environment, and 
of the survival of the fittest, on education, on the treat- 
ment of crime, on reform, on government, on national 
defence and national growth, is what our own country 
needs profoundly at the present hour; and it reaches 
beyond earth, suggests that the principle which has been 
acted upon all through time, even in spiritual things, 
may be acted on also in all eternity,—evolution not end- 
ing at the grave either of the individual or of the uni- 
verse, but passing on in spirit worlds to ever higher and 
higher forms. 

Pre-eminently it makes the universe, even this mate- 
rial universe, more religious, more so not only theologi- 
cally, but in its devotional and spiritual sense. Who of 
us that has not had his eyes blinded with custom can go 
out into his garden in spring-time and see the humblest 
plant making its way, without spade or hoe, up out of 
the dark soil, unfolding, unschooled, its needed stalk and 
leaves, and from an ideal within itself painting and carv- 
ing its flower and fruit, and not feel a thrill of wonder? 
Who can take his little daughter in his arms, a mere lump 
of flesh apparently, and behold feature after feature 
rounding itself into beauty and faculty after faculty un- 
folding into brightness, till glorious womanhood is reached, 
all by a Power which he knows is not his own or wholly 
hers, and not feel that here is a temple above all that 
art has ever built, here an image transcending any that 
Angelo ever carved or Raphael ever painted, before 
which to bow? And to look with the eye of evolution 
on this whole universe sending up its first shoot out of 
matter’s primeval soil, and carving on it the stalk of 
constellations and the leaves and fruit of satellites and 
suns; and to behold a baby world like our earth shaping 
itself into the features of sea and continent, unfolding 
on its cheek the beauty of sunsets and flowers, and grow- 
ing up into the faculties, one after another, of love and 
thought and soul, all by a Power within,—if there is 
anything anywhere which can give man a sense of the 
Infinite Mystery, is it not such a sight,—anything any- 
how which can move him to reverence and adoration, is 
it not such a marvel? 

Taken, then, all in all, is it too much to say that evo- 
lution is the grandest philosophical generalization the 
human mind ever yet has reached, the largest contribu- 
tion to human knowledge ever yet made by any one 
man, the discovery of a tie which gives unity to all things 
in time, just as gravity does to all things in space,—yea, 
the tie which gives a higher organic unity to all things 
both in time and space,—too much to ask that we render 
to its great teacher, who has solved now, we may at least 
hope, the problem affirmatively of another life, the sin- 
cere tribute of gratitude and honor? We all remember 
the old Homeric story of how Ulysses, after the siege of 
Troy and his long wanderings in many lands, proved 
himself, on his return home, to be the rightful lord of 
Ithaca and the yet-alive husband of its beautiful queen, 
arriving at a time when Penelope, believing him to be 
dead, and worn out herself with a crowd of imperious 
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suitors for her hand, had promised it, as a means of get- 
ting rid of them, to the one who, bending Ulysses’ bow, 
would shoot with it an arrow through a line of twelve 
consecutive rings. Disguised as a beggar, he appeared at 
the trial scene just as their pretentious hands, one after 
another, had failed even to bend the stubborn arch; and, 
allowed amid much opposition and ridicule to try what 
he could do, the apparent beggar, having carefully felt 
of the weapon and selected his arrow, 
“Now, sitting as he was, the cord he drew, 
Through every ringlet levelling his view, 
Then notched the shaft, released, and gave it wing. 


The whizzing arrow vanished from the string, 
Sang on direct, and threaded every ring,”’— 


showing him to be the true master there by a deed which 
he alone of all the earth could do. So evolution, coming 
to men in the humble garb of what Carlyle called ‘‘dirt 
philosophy,’’ sneered at by all the other claimants, in- 
cluding metaphysics and theology, to truth’s Penelopean 
hand, and allowed only amid much opposition to try its 
skill at the mighty cosmic problem of how the worlds 
were made, the one at which they all had failed, proves 
itself to be the rightful lord of philosophy’s Ithaca by 
drawing with ease the stubborn bow of matter stringed 
with force, and sending its arrow of explanation through 
all the long line of nature’s myriad rings from atom 
whorl and circling earth and planet’s orb and Milky Way’s 
ellipse on to the farthest rounds of duty, life, society, 
and soul. And the man behind this bow and fitting to it 
this arrow was—Herbert Spencer. 
SHARON, MAss. 


The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 


BY M. J. SAVAGE, D.D. 


A good many people may think it is strange that I 
- should think of him as having rendered religion any ser- 
vice at all. He has been spoken of as an agnostic and 
an enemy of religion; and yet note this one thing. He is 
going to be recognized in the future as the man who has 
rendered a greater service to the religious life of the world 
than any other who has lived for a thousand years,—I 
care not in what department of life he may have wrought 
out his work. Let us see. 

In the first place, Herbert Spencer, for the first time 
in the history of the world, has planted religion itself on 
an utterly impregnable and immovable foundation. The 
Church has been afraid that religion was going to be in- 
jured. It has had to persecute and kill people by the 
thousands to preserve religion from destruction. This 
indicates the kind of confidence that the Church has had 
in the basis of the religious life itself. 

Comte, the great French philosopher, taught that re- 
ligion was only a phase of superstition that belonged to 
the childhood of the race and would be outgrown. Thou- 
sands of men have been wondering, as they have seen 
the theological break-up and change, as to whether relig- 
ion was going to pass away. 

Here comes this greatest man of his age, and proves 
beyond any question, scientifically demonstrates, that 
religion is an integral, inherent, eternal part of the uni- 
verse, of human nature, and of human life. It can no 
more be destroyed than the innermost meaning of the 
world can be taken out, because the essential thing in 
it is the attempt on the part of man to get into right 
relation with the Infinite and Eternal Power manifested 
in the universe. That means man’s necessary search for 
the secret of life: there is no possibility of escaping it or 
of its being outgrown. 

This is the first service that Spencer has wrought. 
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What next? He has demonstrated beyond any ra- 
tional question that the one most certain item of all 
human knowledge is the existence of ‘‘an Infinite and 
Eternal Energy from which all things proceed.” This 
is the. scientific name: we religionists call it God,—that 
is all the difference. 

Spencer has demonstrated that the one thing we know, 
as we do not know and cannot know anything else, is 
the existence of this Infinite and Eternal Energy mani- 
fested throughout the universe, and of which all the 
phenomenal and changing manifestations are only fleet- 
ing expressions. ; 

In the next place, you will see, when I come to define 
this a little more closely, that he has killed scientific 
materialism forever, because he has demonstrated as 
the very heart of evolution that this Infinite and Eternal 
Energy manifests itself in the lower, in the material and 
phenomenal universe: it is not produced or manifested 
by the material or phenomenal universe. 

The Infinite and Eternal Energy is the heart of things: 
all else is temporary and changing manifestation. Here 
Spencer has given the religion of the world scientific 
ground for believing in what we want. to believe in—as 
God—such as no other thinker of the world has ever 
been able.to do. 

He has also taught us that it is this same power which 
wells up in us under the form of consciousness. So we 
are akin to this power. 

-But some of you who have read Spencer may be saying: 
to yourselves, ‘‘But he told us that this Infinite and 
Eternal Energy was unknowable, and he also denied 
personality and consciousness as the attributes of it.”’ 

Will you think for a minute, and see what he did teach 
and say in regard to these matters? I know, not only 
from the study of his books, but from his personal utter- 
ance; for he told me a good many things which then 
had not been published, but which since have become 
a part of the works he has given to the world. 

What did Spencer mean by the Unknowable? It 
is good old Bible doctrine. One of the characters in 
Job says, ‘‘Canst thou by searching find out God? It is 
high as heaven; what canst thou do? It is as deep as 
the underworld; what canst thou know?’ ‘There is the 
Unknowable. 

Isaiah represents God as saying, ‘‘As high as the heavens 
are above the earth, so are my ways higher than your 
ways, and my thoughts than your thoughts.” 

If you wish to understand Herbert Spencer’s doctrine 
of the Unknowable, you must know what he means 
when he talks about knowledge. Did you ever stop 
to ask yourself, What is knowledge? Whether you 
agree with him or not, you must judge his Unknowable 
in the light of his definition of knowledge. He calls it a 
process of classification. 

You see an animal over in the distance: you do not 
know what it is. You get nearer, so that you can sav 
it is a dog. You simply classify it with all other dogs; 
and you think you knowall about it. That is what ordi- 
nary knowledge means,—simply a process of classification. 

Now, of course, when you come to deal with the one 
Infinite and Eternal Energy, since there is no other with 
which to classify it, you cannot know it in the ordinary 
sense of knowledge. Spencer does not deny that all 
we do know is so far a manifestation of the working of this 
Infinite and Eternal Energy. 

There are a great many people disturbed over the 
question as to whether God is personal and conscious. I 
will tell you what Herbert Spencer said to me,—that he 
did not think it reasonable to think of this Infinite and 
Eternal Power as personal or conscious in the sense that 
we, in our human understanding of the definition, would 
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give those terms. God is not personal in the sense that 
he was born and is going to die, or is outlined or limited, 
as we are: he is not conscious in the sense that we are. 

But he made one of the grandest affirmations of the 
world; and, if you wish to understand Spencer, note this. 
He said, ‘‘It seems to me reasonable to think that this 
Infinite and Eternal Power is as much above and beyond 
what we mean by personality and consciousness as we are 
above vegetable growths.” A grand affirmation, do not 
you see, and not a denial at all. This Power includes in 
himself all we mean by personality and consciousness, 
and perhaps infinitely more. 

This grand conception of the universe, for the first time 
in history, gives us a worthy conception of a house, a 
home, a universe worthy of being the dwelling of an infi- 
nite God. 

I wish you to note now the next step. The one I have 
already dealt with, this Infinite and Eternal Power not 
identical with matter, nor produced by matter, but of 
which matter is only a manifestation,—this Infinite and 
Eternal Power is the one first great basis of religion. 

The next is what? Another fundamental principle 
of evolution, that this Infinite and Eternal Power is in 
favor of righteousness,—as Matthew Arnold says, ‘‘The 
power that makes for righteousness.’ This, again, 
is ofie of the demonstrations of modern scientific evolu- 
tion. din 

There are people here in New York to-day—thousands 
of them, I am told—who are questioning as to whether 
there is any reality in ethics, whether there is any standard 
of ethics, whether there is any basis for goodness, whether 
it is not merely a whim of fashion, a passing phase of life. 

Herbert Spencer has taught the world with absolute 
authority, not his, but the authority of demonstrated 
truth, that the universe at heart and all throughout 
its dimensions is inevitably a moral universe, a uni- 
verse that is in favor of the keeping of its laws, a uni- 
verse in which the keeping of its laws means life, prosperity, 
health, happiness, all that is good. 

The breaking of any law is so far a departure from the 
conditions of life: that is essential in the teaching of evo- 
lution. You break a law, and you must suffer to the 
extent of that breaking; and God himself cannot help 
it any more than he can make a round square or a square 
circle. It is a contradiction in terms. The Eternal 
Omnipotence is back of the tiniest law, the condition 
of life. 

And it is eternally true, that word from the old Script- 
ure,—‘‘The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” Just to the 
extent of the sin it must die; and, as I said, God himself 
cannot help it without contradicting his own nature and 
interfering with his own eternal conditions. 

Evolution, then, has given us a world worthy of God, 
has given us a religion which is an integral, inherent part 
of the nature of things, has given us an Infinite and Eter- 
nal Energy, not material, of which all the material uni- 
verse is a partial or temporary manifestation. It has 
given us an eternally righteous universe. , 

What other man since the world began has given re- 
ligion one-half as much in the way of demonstrated truth? 

Now I wish to come a little nearer home. I must speak 
a little more definitely of that which touches us, us Uni- 
tarians, who are here this morning. 

Evolution—and that is the reason it has been opposed 
so bitterly by so many of the churches—has forever de- 
stroyed any intelligent belief on the part of anybody 
in the Garden of Eden, Adam and Eve, or the Fall of 
Man. Evolution has forever removed those stories, and 
kindred ones, to the land of myth, where they belong. 

Humanity has been on this earth for two or three hun- 
dred thousand years at the least. Humanity, however 
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slowly, has been evolving, climbing from the far-off be- 
ginning. ‘There never has been any fall. Evolution has 
wrought out as the corner-stone of the future,—not the 
Fall of Man, but the Ascent of Man. 

You see what that means? It means the complete 
reconstruction of the entire theology of Christendom. It 
is coming, it has got to come. There are thousands of 
churches to-day in which the Eden story is quietly re- 
ferred to as though it were poetry or allegory. There are 
thousands of others where it is quietly laid one side, as 
people look each other in the face and squarely state 
just what they believe. It is no question any longer. 
It is merely a matter of intelligence and courage to tell 
the truth, that is all. 

That is gone, that old conception of the origin and 
nature of man is gone. Another thing must go,—it is 
merely a question of intelligence and time,—that whole 
scheme or plan of salvation, with all its doctrines, which 
has been devised to save man from the results of a fall 
that never happened. 

There is not another doctrine in the great scheme that 
did not come into existence because men believe that. 
We have got an infallible revelation to tell us about it; 
we have got the birth of the second person of the Trinity, 
—an unnatural birth; we have got the suffering of this 
second person as an atonement; we have the eternal 
hell for those who will not accept it or have never heard 
of it. All thése are parts of this one scheme; and the 
moment you take the doctrine of the Fall of Man away, 
there is no reason for keeping a single one of the rest. 
Logic will put them all out of doors together. 

They would have been out of doors long ago if intelli- 
gence had been allowed to have her way. They have 
been kept as the result of fear, tradition, of conforming, 
of a hundred things that are not quite worthy of our 
noblest manhood and womanhood. 

Herbert Spencer, then, may be regarded in a certain 
sense as the great modern apostle of the rational religious 
life of the world,—this though he claimed no religious 
title and did not definitely or on purpose work for any 
so-called religious end. He simply worked for the dis- 
covery of Truth; and Truth has wrought all these won- 
derful results. , 

We are a feeble folk to-day as compared with the great 
denominations that have had sway in the past; but all 
babies are feeble when they are first born, and it takes 
them some time to grow up and be strong. But the 
truth of the universe,—the stars in their courses inevitably 
fight for the principles for which we stand; for we seek 
nothing of our own, nothing partial. It is the grandeur 
and glory of our Unitarianism that the one thing we care 
for is truth, whatever it be. 

And the truth is in favor of these great principles for 
which we stand. Herbert Spencer may be regarded as 
the enemy of this theology, that doctrinal conception, 
some other myth or legend or tradition, just as the light, 
when the sun comes up in the morning, is the enemy 
of every shadow; but there has not lived for a thousand 
years a man who has done so much for the establish- 
ment, on firm, scientific, unshakable foundations, of the 
great essential, eternal principles of the religious life. 


Man was made for love, he lives by love; and the meas- 
ure of his life is the largeness and liberty of his love.— 


Channing: 
ed 


Action is the word of God: thought alone is but his 
shadow. They who disjoin thought and action seek 
to divide duty, and deny the eternal unity..—Mazzim, 
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New Voices from the South. 


BY CELIA PARKER WOOLLEY. 


Nothing that has been lately said on the 
race question, North or South, is of more 
hopeful tenor than the sentiments expressed 
in four articles in the South Atlantic Quar- 
terly, published in connection with Trinity 
College in Durham, N.C. 

I dare say most of the readers of the Regis- 
ter are quite ignorant of such a publication, 
as I was. This is the reason I ask space to 
call attention to the contents of the last 
number, and spread the good tidings of a 
better faith and a better understanding on 
this question among those most immedi- 
ately concerned, who must deal with it at 
close hand. My own attention was called 
to these articles by an editorial comment 
in the Nation, which led me to send for the 
magazine and read them entire, with great 
satisfaction. 

The first article is entitled ‘Stirring up 
the Fires of Race Antipathy,”’ and is written 
by John Spencer Bassett. This antipathy of 
the white people toward the black has always 
existed, and is, in thewriter’s opinion, a “‘natu- 
ral race feeling.” But he does not justify 
those harsh and irrational expressions of 
this feeling which have always prevailed in 
his section and which intensify distrust on 
both sides. He is right when he says that 
both the negro’s progress and his retrogres- 
sion since his emancipation serve to increase 
this hostile feeling on the part of many white 
people. Emancipation stimulated the bet- 
ter class of negroes to improve, and seemed 
to offer the greatest moral license to the lazy 
and vicious, and the majority of observers, 
with one or the other of these two classes in 
mind, reach conclusions of easy hopefulness 
on the one side or cynical unbelief on the 
other. Speaking of Booker T. Washington, 
this writer utters words which were quickly 
caught up by the Southern newspapers and 
brought down on him a storm of abusive 
criticism: ‘Washington is a great and good 
man, a Christian statesman, and, take him 
all in all, the greatest man save Gen. Lee 
born in the South in a hundred years.” 
These words should not, however, be quoted 
apart from the context, for Prof. Bassett, 
while admitting the merits of the leader 
of Tuskegee in such strong terms, goes on 
to say that Mr. Washington is and must 
long remain an exceptional man, whose re- 
markable attainments count for little in 
promise to his race,—a point on which we 
may or may not agree. But the significant 
thing in this article is the writer’s open- 
mindedness. If the race cannot be judged by 
an exceptional case like Mr. Washington’s, 
neither is it to be judged by the ignorance 
and moral debasement of the low-down 
negro. “It is true there is a large lowest 
class and a small upper class, .. . but there 
is also a strong and increasing upper class 
which is ever fighting back its own weakness 
and shaking off its own shackles” Prof. 
Bassett has a word of gentle sarcasm for 
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certain old sentimental notions of the South 
and of the black man, such as the roman- 
ticists love to picture. “The notion that 
the ante-bellum negro was a benign old man 
or a gracious ‘mammy,’ a guardian of the 
children and a dignified expression in ebony 
of the family honor,” is a false one, ‘due 
partly to the imaginations of certain novelists 
and partly to the emotional memories of 
most Southern women and some Southern 
men. Mr. Thomas Nelson Page’s castles in 
Virginia are also castles in air.’’ It is well 
no Northern pen indited these words. ‘“Ihe 
typical ante-bellum negro was the field hand; 
and, if we do not remember what kind of 
man the field hand of slavery was,—for our 
novelists have not remembered much about 
him,—we may find out in the instructive 
pages of Olmsted or in Fanny Kemble’s 
Journal.” 

This writer, as I have said, talks about 
“natural race feeling,’ but tells us also that 
all talk of the negro’s ‘“‘place” or any other 
man’s “place” is as unsound as it is un- 
American. ‘Not even a black skin or a flat 
nose can justify caste in this country.” 

The great bar to just understanding of 
the colored man’s destiny has always been 
his connection with politics. He has been 
exploited to his own injury by leaders of 
both parties, one using him as a political 
scarecrow, the other as a political tool. 

The second article is by F. C. Woodward, 
the subject, ‘“‘Getting together on the Negro 
Question.” The writer speaks of the causes 
that have operated through sectional preju- 
dice on both sides to divide the country on 
this great theme. “The negro problem is 
a national problem, however Southernly 
located, to be solved by the white people of 
the South, the white people of the North, 
and the negroes getting together and work- 
ing on common ground.” ‘This writer is 
undoubtedly right when he says the North 
recognizes a mistake in the act of negro en- 
franchisement, though there are a few of us 
who stand squarely by the principle of self- 
government and place the error not in the 
amendment which completed the political 
citizenship of the freedmen, but in the cul- 
pable neglect to fit and assist them to under- 
stand and perform the new duties arising 
from this act. That, however, is another 
story. Mr. Woodward’s article is exceeding 
just in its spirit, and his plea for the abolition 
of sectional distrust and a united effort 
North and South to raise the standard of 
national honor and intelligence is most 
timely. He frankly admits the mistakes of 
the South,—‘‘slow to grasp the historically 
proved fact that no large part of a people 
may be socially, politically, and intellectually 
repressed without becoming either a crim- 
inal or proletarian class, menacing peace, 
baulking progress, thwarting prosperity.” 
As to the colonization scheme, he says, 
“People are not deported by millions: the 
man who suggests this may be dismissed 
as a dreamer.” Prof. Bassett, in the article 
previously reviewed, speaks in the same tone 
of this proposed but impossible remedy. 
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Mr. Woodward has a word both approving 
and cautionary on the Southern Education 
Conference. He is glad the two sections are 
coming together in the interests of a wider 
education, but the efforts of such a body 
should be confined to the objects of greatest 
need. Right or wrong, the innate pride of 
the South speaks in words like these: “The 
South seeks from the North no gifts either 
for black or white, and the North owes the 
Southern whites nothing save ‘to love one 
another.’ But it owes the black as much 
as the South owes him, and that is a great 
debt.” 

“The Function of Criticism in the South” 
is the title of a third article by Edward Mims, 
professor of English literature in Trinity 
College. Several pages are given to a study 
of the help afforded the English people by 
the home criticisms of Matthew Arnold, 
quoting Swinburne, “It is the best and most 
direct service that a critic can do his coun- 
trymen to strip and smite their especial 
errors’? Prof Mims follows the English 
writer’s example in his own friendly but 
fearless attitude toward his co-residents of the 
South. It is not one portion alone of these 
United States which stands in need of such 
criticism, but there is particular need of it 
in the South. 
uncomfortable questions and to face the 
answers heroically.” The wuncomfortable 
questions he proceeds to raise respect nearly 
all the old-time standards of the South, its 
oratory, “peculiarly bombastic and rhetori- 
cal,” and its literature. Prof. Mims speaks 
of the demand after the war for a Southern 
literature, granted to au extent in the works 
of writers like Cable, Harris, Page, and Crad+ 
dock, and “‘in the excellent poetry of Sidney 
Lanier, who had nothing of the provincial in 
his make-up, but was a citizen of the modern 
world.... These men have done good 
work; but, when one reads the criticism of 
some of their Southern admirers, he knows 
he is in Arnold’s land of Philistia.’”” That 
latest Southern novel, ‘The Leopard’s 
Spots,”’ gets a severe scoring from more than 
one of these writers. Prof. Mims pronounces 
it ‘‘sensational, vulgar, commonplace.” He 
does not know whether to deplore most ‘‘its 
execrable art” or its moral point of view,— 
‘*its envenomed fury against the negro.” The 
question is pushed with courageous persis- 
tence on other lines. “How do the South- 
ern statesmen of the present day compare 
with those of a former generation in pro- 
gressiveness, breadth of sympathy, and cult- 
ure? How many ministers and editors are 
there in the Southern States who have a 
national reputation or deserve to have one? 


How many highly endowed institutions have © 


we? How many libraries, museums, art 
galleries, publishing houses, magazines? ‘To 
what extent is scholarship prized among us? 
Why do so many of our men of letters and 
scholars live north of Mason and Dixon’s 
line?’ One draws one’s breath in amaze- 
ment over the splendid daring of utterances 
like these. The mind that can bring itself 


to the point where it asks such questions — 


“We need to ask ourselves” 
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is already far on the way to reach its own 
just and enlightened solution. 

At the close the writer describes the need 
of the South “for statesmen who will ‘bring 
thought to politics and saturate politics 
with thought,’ preachers who will bring to 
their work the vital glow of men who have 
seen a new heaven and a new earth, 
scholars who will know no sectionalism in 
the pursuit of truth,—men in all professions 
who will be at once heirs of the ages and 
citizens of the world.” : 

A word must be said of the excellent ar- 
ticle on ‘‘Our Duty to the Negro,” by the 
president of the college, John Carlyle Kilgo, 
D.D., which concludes the series. He also 
lays stress on the political aspect of the ques- 
tion which has done so much to damage a 
fair consideration of its merits North and 
South. He bespeaks a kindlier view of 
negro responsibility: ‘Without his effort, 
without his desire, the negro has been forced 
into prominence as a problem,” though that 
problem, he goes on to say, justly and rather 
wittily, has shifted and become the white 
man’s as well, if not mainly. He reminds 
us that the black man did not fix his social 
position. “He was bought to serve.” He 
became the issue of a great civil war, but 
not on his own motion. “In this contention 
he behaved with notable loyalty and service.” 
He did not ask for the ballot, and the use 
or misuse he has made of it has been “‘in 
obedience.to the orders of those who passed 
the fifteenth amendment and made him a 
voter.” He then speaks of the tendency 
to judge all peoples and phases of civiliza- 
tion by their poorest results. ‘‘Instead of 
judging things at their lowest points, they 
should be judged at their highest points.” 

It would seem President Kilgo does not 
agree with the first writer, that a man who 
has attained such an exceptional position 
as Mr. Washington must remain an excep- 
tion. “When any man attains a great 
height or does a noble deed, he sets a new 
standard for all men.’’ ‘‘Every race has a 
right to be credited with its heroes.”” To the 
question, ‘“‘What is the negro’s problem?” 
he replies: “‘It is the problem of a man whose 
business it is to lift himself from a lower plane 
of life and character to a higher one There 
is nothing peculiar in this problem. Un- 
fortunately for the negro he is behind all 
other races, for he started late; but his late 
start is reason for pity, not cause for con- 
tempt.” 

The writer concludes with an appeal to 
the churches and the colleges, two responsi- 
ble agents in the spread of juster sentiments 
and a more willing service. He deplores the 
missionary activities expended in foreign 
lands, while the need is so great at our own 
door. As for the help that should come 
from the ranks of learning, the Southern 
colleges have a particular work to do here, 
a special function to perform. “It is not 
the business of the college to take up the 
excited feelings of the street and nurse them 
into stronger forms of passion. ‘The college 


has a higher place in the life of the nation, a | tarian Associa’ 
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better service to render society. For Trinity 
College no friend can covet a higher record 
than to send forth a body of strong men who 
will lay their hands, cool and healing, on the 
fevered brows of agitated men who will speak 
a strong, faith-making word to doubting 
‘minds, and generously give out the resources 
of mind and heart to those who are most in 
need of them,” 

I have quoted liberally, but as many more 
passages of similar quality might be gath- 
ered from each essay. They deserve a wide 
hearing, and will serve to lessen doubts and 
strengthen hope anew in many minds. I 
end as J began,—no more important words 
have been recently spoken on any theme 
than these wise and plain-spoken utterances 
from some of the new voices in the South. 


A New Service Book.* 


BY REV. EARL MORSE WILBUR. 


For publishing a new service book, the 
American Unitarian Association deserves 
the gratitude of many of our churches. For 
a generation there has been general dissat- 
isfaction with our forms of congregational 
worship; but it may be considered demon- 
strated by many experiments, on the one 
hand that our congregations as a whole are 
not satisfied with the bare Puritan form of 
worship, and on the other hand that they 
will take no long steps in the direction of 
liturgy. Among the many efforts to find 
a happy medium between these two extremes 
only one, the ‘‘Services for Congregational 
Worship,” published by the Association in 
1877, has had such currency as to become 
in any sense our standard service book. 
In spite of its many good qualities, however, 
probably few have used it without feeling 
that, if it were to continue in use, certain 
changes were necessary. When Rev. George 
H. Badger therefore voiced this feeling in 
the Christian Register some two years ago, 
the response received from others encour- 
aged him to make yet another attempt. 
The result is now before us. 

The new service book is not, as was at 
first intended, a mere revision of the older 
one, although it has certain resemblances 
to that, and can easily be used to replace 
it without a congregation’s feeling an un- 
comfortable sense of innovation; for the 
two books have in fact drawn to some ex- 
tent from common sources. The general 
order is like that of the older book, except 
that responsive prayers replace the respon- 
sive sentences following the exhortation,— 
an obvious improvement. 

The new book contains little original 
material, and, since familiarity counts for 
so much in liturgy, this is to be regarded 
as one of its merits. The opening services 
have in general been taken from the old 
Martineau Prayer Book; the litanies, the 
general piayers, and the psalier from the 
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“Book of Prayer and Praise’; and the 
special services from various sources. Yet 
we have here no mere compilation: almost 
every paragraph bears witness to the skill 
and good taste of the editor, who has some- 
times abbreviated his materials, and has 
often modified them most happily, yet has 
so put them together that the whole work 
is not a patch-work, but a _ consistent 
unity. 

In order to appeal to any large number 
of our churches as an effective aid in their 
public worship, a service book must strike 
the happy mean between a service too brief 
and bald and one too complex and tedious: 
it must be equally adaptable to varying 
wants and preferences, its language must 
possess high qualities of literary taste and 
devotional feeling, it must appeal vitally 
to the religious emotions, and it must be 
able to be used with entire theological hon- 
esty. The new service book meets all these 
requirements to a high degree. If the ser- 
vices should seem to some to be too long, 
the litany is easily omitted, although there 
is perhaps no part of them that will prove, 
upon familiarity, more helpful and uplift- 
ing than this, while, if it is desired to extend 
them, the collection of general prayers 
makes that equally easy. Again, the lan- 
guage of the services is almost above criti- 
cism. Even the captious critic must look 
long and closely before finding an infelicity 
of expression, for the imaterials used in the 
services have successfully stood the test 
of long use, and have the true devotional 
qualities and the dignity and elevation of 
thought suited to common prayer. And, 
finally, these services can be used without 
the need of mental reservations or private 
interpretations on the part of the worshipper, 
—a respect in which the litmitations of the 
“Services for Congregational Worship” have 
been most often felt by many. 

The services for special occasions are 
perhaps not quite the equal of the others in 
felicity of expression, but they surpass any 
that we have previously seen. Many will 
be relieved to find that the services for 
Christmas and Easter ring true, yet without 
loss of devotional values, while the other 
special services are excellent. 

The high praise that this book deserves 
has to be offset by no important criticisms. 
In a very few instances verbal changes might 
be made to advantage, and there are some 
inconsistencies in usage or in typography. 
All necessary changes, however, can be made 
in a future impression without creating in- 
consistency between two successive edi- 
tions. 

This new service book ought to commend 
itself at sight to every congregation in which 
the common worship needs to be improved 
and deepened. No other book deserves 
to be seriously considered in competition 
with it. Once introduced, it will be sure 
to win rapidly and strongly upon the affec- 
tions of a congregation, and it is not likely 
to be outgrown for many a year. It is to be 
hoped that it will speedily establish itself 
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in a large number of our churches, and that 

it will prove an effective influence toward 

drawing us all together in the spirit. 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 


Literature, 


A LISTENER IN BABEL. By Vida Scud- 
der Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1.50.—‘‘ All through this strange, sad civ- 
ilization of ours I feel forces at play making 
for social salvation,—organic filaments weav- 
ing the new society to be... . Often the 
threads bewilder us, crossing and tangling: 
all the weavers guess at the design, none 
sees it.’”” The listener in Babel may well 
be confused, listening to the voices that 
chatter easily of ‘‘social salvation,’ and 
counsel now this and now that, often too 
expressing distrust of all methods but their 
own; but the patient, loving attempt to 
understand and harmonize seems to end 
always, as it does finally, in Miss Scudder’s 
most suggestive and stimulating book, in 
the sure conviction that joy is a larger fact 
than pain and love than sin. This is at 
once the comfort and the incentive to action. 
It is the very word needed most not only by 
workers, but by those who long to give them- 
selves to the world’s service, and are ready 
to scorn miserable aims that end in self, 
but who are pledged to the quiet, unobserved, 
apparently useless doing of daily tasks that 
seem never to count or matter. Miss Scud- 
der’s mode of presentation is novel, but 
effective. Now that it has been tried, it seems 
to be the only mode which can properly 
represent different sides of thought upon a 
vital problem and the gradual unfolding of 
theory and experience together. The mes- 
sage of the book is after all one with that 
of Miss Scudder’s friend and fellow-worker, 
who puts this saying into the mouth of 
Calote, Long Will’s little maid. ‘The 
word hath been spoken, my father, the 
thought is born. Though the king knew it 
not, yet are we free. By fellowship shall we 
win in the years to come. A long battle,— 
but it ends in victory!” 


BLOUNT OF BRECKENHOW. By Beulah 
Marie Dix. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—Miss Dix has written 
many books of promise. She has written 
now one of positive fulfilment, which takes 
its place not merely among the best books 
of the season, but as one of the strongest and 
ablest studies of character written for sev- 
eral years. It is not easy to tell a vivid, 
dramatic story by means of letters, and in 
the attempt writers usually sacrifice the sense 
of continuity and harmony between parts; 
but one could not wish this tale told other- 
wise. In this form it gains in the sense of 
reality, and by it the pathos of certain 
scenes, held in the simplicity of personal 
narration, is the more heart-moving for the 
restraint. Bevill Carewe has a certain kin- 
ship with Tito Malemma, 'and all the per- 
sonal success of his happy and prosperous life 
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cannot blind the reader to the horror of the 
destiny that accompanies one ‘‘who invites 
a lie to come in and make itself familiar 
at the hearthstone of his soul.” Tito was 
overtaken by his punishment early. Bev- 
ill’s was born unconsciously; but he was 
like the man of whom Dante wrote, who 
walked about Florence unwitting that his soul 
was already in hell. Against him we have set 
the story of a man who lived and died in 
silence,—no ideal saint, but a hero such as 
stirs the blood. For the rest, he who makes 
the futile criticism that the epistolary illu- 
sion is not sustained forgets the letter-writ- 
ing capacity of men and women in days 
when letters held a place almost unknown 
in times of easy communication. 


PONKAPOG PAPERS. By Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
$1 net.—The grace and finish of Mr. Aldrich’s 
literary style and the preciseness with which 
he expresses exactly the thought he has 
in mind would matter little after all if he 
did not have thoughts worth such expression. 
“Tt i8 only the close-grained material that 
takes the highest finish,’’ he says in his study 
of Herrick, the chief essay of this slender 
volume, in which the value of thé content is 
out of proportion to the size and modest 
introduction. The brief “‘leaves from a note- 
book” represent many moods, and its epi- 
grams are fitted to matters and incidents 
grave or gay, important or trifling, poetic or 
practical. The pages are rich with anec- 
dotes and illustrations that give a flavor of 
personal confession to the whole. Besides 
the study of Herrick and the notes, there 
are nearly a score of short essays on such 
alluring subjects as ‘‘Early Rising,” “‘On 
a Certain Affectation,’”’ ‘“‘The Male Cos- 
tume of the Period,” and ‘‘The Autograph 
Hunter.” In this last Mr. Aldrich insists 
on a mysterious connection between incip- 
ient spinal trouble and the collecting of 
autographs. ‘“‘It is a fact,” he says, “‘that 
one out of every eight applicants bases his 
or her claim on the possession of some ver- 
tebral disability which leaves him or her 
incapable of doing anything but write to 
authors for their autograph.” 


Lonc Wi. By Florence Converse. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.50.— 
The confusion and ferment of the times 
out of which came the first movement to 
secure the freedom of the common people 
in England has proved attractive material 
for novelists before now, but rarely if ever 
has the combination of its differing elements 
been made so successfully as here The san- 
ity and moderation of Will Langland’s 
Vision, the fiery recklessness of Wat Tyler, 
the effect of John Ball’s preaching of com- 
munism, the curious rhymes which served as 
the summons to revolt, and the sharp con- 
trasts of the day blend in a vivid drama 
which one is made to feel all the time as 
only the beginning of a larger and world- 
wide drama, of which the end is not yet. 
The love-story is very tender and moving, 
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running like a gleam of gold through the 
troubled pages. The scene in which the 
boy king faces Wat Tyler and claims the 
peasants as his own people and the reaction 
that foilows swift upon the murder of the 
archbishop are veritable history, but they 
serve well the purpose of the novelist to 
make clear the degrees of failure and suc- 
cess that attended the general rising and the 
sequence of its contradictory events. In- 
cidentally the glimpses of Chaucer and other 
distinguished men of the times are inter- 
esting. 


LETTERS Home. By William Dean How- 
ells. New York: Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 
Mr. Howells’s new novel affords unusual 
opportunity for studying his methods and 
understanding his art. It gives the course 
of a love-story from the young man’s point 
of view, from his lady love’s, from that of 
the girl who would like to be the right one 
and for a moment thinks she is, from that 
of the conscientious, bright, straightforward 
friend, and from that of a worldly wise, 
sympathetic, yet analyzing old gentleman 
who appreciates keenly as much of the drama 
as he is allowed to witness or guess. Very 
likely Mr. Howells always looks at his stories 
in something of this all-round fashion, but 
he does not always let the reader so happily 
and openly into his confidence. The types 
are interesting, though not unfamiliar. 
None are New Yorkers by right, and their 
contact with the new, alluring, perplexing, 
baffling city is described with such insight 
and delicacy that one would enjoy the book 
were there no semblance of a story in it. 
The subtlety of Mr. Howells’s fine compari- 
son between a man as he appears to himself 
and as he appears to other people was never 
more tellingly indicated. 


WueERE AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE BEGAN. 
By Daniel Munroe Wilson. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $2.25 net.—Mr. Wilson’s 
book, chiefly concerned with the famous 
group of patriots, their deeds, homes, and 
descendants in Quincy and other towns, 
has proved so successful that another edi- 
tion has been issued, enlarged, with correc- 
tions and emendations. We have already 
given the book a notice, and are now glad 
still further to commend it both for the treat- 
ment of the subject and for the many illus- 
trations which show the strength and beauty 
which came into the life of our ancestors 
in good old colony times. Great men and 
women, who, beginning in the days before 
the Revolutionary War, began to furnish 
subjects for the historian, have never failed 
to manifest themselves through their pos- 
terity, and the families they founded have 
kept up the traditions to the present day. 
The posterity of the founders of Quincy 
would alone be enough to make a large con- 
stituency for any historian and genealogist. 
There are in this edition ten new illustra- 
tions and additional matter, including an 
appendix on ‘‘The Hancock Burying- 
ground,” with thefname of every person 
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buried init. The paper, printing, and bind- 
ing combine to make a very handsome vol- 
ume. 


CONQUERING SuccEss. By William Ma- 
thews, LL.D. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. $1.50 net.—This book is made up of 
articles written for the Saturday Evening 
Post and several other periodicals, revised 
and enlarged to fit them to their present 
form. Dr. Mathews has long taken a high 
place as one eminently fitted to advise young 
people as to the true elements that enter 
what he calls ‘‘Life in Earnest,’ and to en- 
courage them in the pursuit of success. His 
earlier book, Getting on in the World, has 
not only had large sales in this country, 
but has been translated into several foreign 
languages. Dr. Mathews is a man of wide 
reading and genuine culture, and his illus- 
trations are as fresh and unhackneyed as 
they are apt. He starts out with the prin- 
ciple that ‘‘the stone that is fit for the wall 
does not lie long in the ditch.” and his words 
of wise counsel are all stimulating and well 
worth putting in the hands of young men. 


THE Key oF Parapise. By Sidney Pick- 
ering. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$1.50.—This romance of Italian aristocratic 
circles a hundred years ago is told with vivac- 
ity, and the characters, which are not many, 
win interest from the beginning. The pur- 
gatorial ascent of the Princess Decilis was 
long, and there were many delays before 
she reached her earthly paradise; but her 
courage and charm (in this case the one 
was as necessary as the other) held out, and 
although the reader is not led to justify 
the early coldness of the prince, as might 
be the case in a more subtly conceived novel, 
the rush of adventure and daring in the 
closing chapters bring him into a prominence 
he has not hitherto received. It is a pictur- 
esque, dramatic tale, and one that well repays 
the reading. 


THE Spirit OF THE SERVICE. By Edith 
Elmer Wood. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. $1.50.—Never was a book bet- 
ter named than this which expresses the 
spirit and ideals of the naval service, as many 
books have represented those that animate 
officers and officers’ families in the army, 
There is a love-story of course, but it is less 
important to the reader than the chances 
and perils that beset the career of the sen- 
sible and devoted captain of the Portland, 


_ although he is a grandfather in the very 


first chapter. The study of his wife is 
quietly and honestly true to life. One of 
the best scenes is that in which the captain 
is questioned as to his record and his poli- 
tics. 


THe LirE Rapiant. By Lilian Whiting. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1 net.—The 
life radiant is that lived in spirit when all 
the events of every day are considered as 
part of the divine leading, with the kingdom 
of heaven close at hand open to all. Miss 


Whiting’s books have taken messages of GEO. H, ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston|a7a Congress Street - - ~~ 
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hope and uplifting to many perplexed souls. 
She is quick to take advantage“of scientific 
facts and seek out their spiritual significance. 
She brings to her help the poets and sages 
of past and present time, and strengthens 
by their words her unwavering assertions 
that spirit alone is life, that the universe 
is goodness and joy, and that suffering and 
apparent defeat may be transformed into 
glorious triumph. 


Books Received. 


From the Pilgrim Press, Boston. 

Sermons on the International Sunday-school Lessons for 

1904. By the Monday Club. 
Liturgical Services for Use in Churches, 
Pioneer Days in Kansas, By Richard Cordley. 
John Robinson, the Pilgrim Pastor. By O.S. Davis. 

_ rom Richard G. Badger, Boston. 

At the ann of the Curtain. By Francis Howard Will- 

iams. $1.50. 
The Quest. By Edward Salisbury Field. 
Voices and Visions. By Franklin Baldwin Wiley. $r.25. 

From L. C. Page & Co., Boston. 
Dreamthorp. By Alexander Smith. $1.50. 
From A. Flanagan Company, New York. 

The Louisiana Purchase as It was and as Itis. By A. E. 

Winship and R. W. Wallace. 60 cents. 

From Funk & Wagnalis Company, New York. 
Esarhaddon. By Leo Tolstoy. 40 cents net. 
Builders of the Beautiful. By H.L. Piner. $1.50 net. 
From the Baker & Taylor Company, New York. 
Social Ethics. By James Melville Coleman. 
From the Macmillan Company, New York. 

The Art of Cross-Examination. By Francis L. Wellman. 

$2.50 net. 

From Andrus & Church, Ithaca, N.V. 
sce Memories of Three Pastorates. By William Elliot 
riffis. 


5 From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. 
Christus Victor. By Henry Nehemiah Dodge. §r. 
The Odes of Anacreon. 


Translated by Thomas Moore. 
$2.50 net. 


: From Methuen & Co., London, 
pig Vol. II. Explained by W. E. Barnes, D.D. 2s. 
net. 
From]. M. Dent & Co., London. 
The Story of Seville. By Walter M. Gallichan. With 
Three Chapters on the Artists of Seville, by C. Gas- 
quoine Hartley. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 

The Angel's Message. Song for high voice with violin 
obligato. By Louis R, Dressler. 

O Captain! My Captain! 
Charles Fonteyn Manney. 

Album Leaf, in A minor. 
Kolling. | 

Gently Swaying. Song for high voice. 

The Birth of Christ. 
Berwald. 


Song for bass voice. By 
By Karl 


By Carl Busch. 
Sacred song for high voice. By W. 


For the piano. 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


BY 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 
Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
... CONTENTS .., 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianism. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by booksellers, or sent postpaid on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 
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MORE NEW TRACTS 


LIBERAL CHRISTIANITY IN THE 
UNITED STATES 
By SamuEL A. Ettot, D.D. 
Pamphlet Series. No. 6. 


An address at the second International Coun- 
cil of Unitarian and Other Liberal Religious 
Thinkers and Workers, Amsterdam, Holland. 


~ 


THE GROWTH OF PRACTICAL 
RELIGION 
By Hon. Carro_it D. WRIGHT 
4th Series. No. 147. 


An optimistic presentation of the evidences of 
the growth of a true religious spirit at the 
present time. 


OPEN INSPIRATION VERSUS A 
CLOSED CANON AND IN- 
FALLIBLE BIBLE 


By Rev. CHARLES WILLIAM PEARSON 


4th Series. No. 145. 


The tenacious clinging to old out-worn dogmas 
concerning the Bible only closes the pathway 
to new truth, and brings just criticism upon 
those who should be foremost in seeking 
spiritual light wherever and whenever it may 
be found. 


A IAN’S RIGHT TO HAPPINESS 
By Rev. CHARLES Epwarps Park 
4th Series. No. 146. 


Every man has a right to happiness — when he 
has earned it; and the way of earning it is 
the way of real living, of earnest effort, of true 
growth and true self-cultivation. 


Please order by Series and Number. 


Publication Department 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
25 Beacon Street, Boston 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Infinity of Man. 


2. A Positive Religion. 
3. Education and Religion. 


GEO. H. ELLIS Co., Publishers, 
Boston: 
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For the Christian Register. 
Velocipede. 


BY LOUISE T. H. POPE. 


Velocipede, velocipede, 
We’re racing down the walk. 
Velocipede, velocipede, 
I hear you almost talk. 
“Turn,” my hands and feet are saying : 
Do you like to mind while playing? 


Velocipede, velocipede, 
Could I mind quickly too, 
I need not come as I do now 
For sympathy to you,— 
To whisper, and the comfort feel 
Of your swift answering, my wheel. 


Velocipede, velocipede, 
Your name is David, dear ; 

For once a king named Saul felt cross, 
And David played to cheer. 

You comfort bring ; 

Sing David, sing ! 
For fairy-land we’ll steer. 


For the Christian Register. 


Bluff and Billy. 


BY JEAN S. REMY. 


Bluff was just two years old when he met 
Billy, aged six months. It was a meeting 
that neither Bluff nor Billy, nor any of us 
that saw it, will ever forget. 

You see, Bluff had been one of the family 
ever since he was the age of Billy; and it not 
only hurt his feelings to have any stranger 
come in and share all the dainties he had 
to eat, and the snug, warm spots in front 
of the big kitchen range and the open fires, 
but ‘‘share my home with such a thing as 
this, a mere cat,’’ said he, ‘‘woof, woof! I 
guess not.’’ And he made a spring at poor 
Billy that would certainly have ended his 
little life if he had not quickly sprung on 
the kitchen table. From here—Billy was 
very brave—he arched his back and bushed 
out his tail and spit and hissed at a great 
rate at Bluff, madly barking and leaping 
beneath him. 

You see, Bluff was a fox terrier, one of 
the brown and white kind He was white 
from his neck to the three sharp little hairs 
that ended his short, stubby tail. The top 
of his head was brown, with a parting of 
white as straight and clear as you can see 
on the head of any boy or girl. Just in 
the middle of his neck was a tiny brown 
spot like a little freckle. One side of his 
face was brown, and on this side one of his 
bright black eyes looked very gentle and 
meek; but in the eye on the right side there 
was a wicked, mischievous twinkle that said 


as plainly as if he spoke, ‘If you think I am |- 


too good to enjoy a brisk fight with a strange 
dog or to chase cats or to run after tramps, 
you are very much mistaken.” This wicked 
eye was fairly dancing with excitement now, 
and the three little hairs on the tip of Bluff’s 
tail quivered with indignation and rage as 
he tried in vain to reach Billy. 

In the midst of the noise a voice that 
Bluff well knew said: “Bluff, this moment 
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stop! Leave Billy alone! You are to take 
care of him, for he is here to keep the rats 
and mice away.’’ Bluff stopped so suddenly 
that he still stood with one of his front paws 


‘|raised; his head was cocked knowingly on 


one side, and he fixed his bright eyes in as- 
tonishment on his mistress’s serious face. 
Did he hear aright? Was she really making 
this fuss over a cat? Never had he heard 
that gentle voice so stern. Could that be 
the kind voice that called him to dinner, 
that said, ‘‘Time for bed, Bluff,’ and led 
the way to the softest and warmest of beds 
for tired little dogs? Yes, it was the same, 
and—horrors! what is this? His chain, his 
hated chain, is now snapped on his collar, 
and he is held, firmly held, about a foot 
from that wretched little kitten, while the 
stern voice keeps steadily on, scolding him 
and telling him to be kind to Billy. Bully,— 
how he hated the sound of that name! He 
tugged frantically at his chain for a few 
moments; and then, as he was a very wise 
little dog, he saw it was quite useless this 
time to fight against his mistress. So he 
stopped straining at the chain and looked 
very sweetly up in her face, saying as plainly 
as a dog could, “‘All right! it is pretty hard, 
and I don’t in the least know why; but, if 
you say so, I’ll be good.” 

Then his mistress, who because of her 
great love for animals could understand all 
they said, rubbed his soft, silky ears, just 
as he loved to have her do, and said in her 
gentlest voice, ‘‘That’s a good dog, Bluff.” 
Then she loosened his chain, for she knew 
she could trust him. 

Bluff at once stepped up to the kitten 
whom his mistress had now taken up in her 
lap. ‘This was very hard for Bluff to bear, 
but he had given his word. So, instead of 
shaking the. life out of the little gray ball, 
as he longed to do, he laid his pink tongue 
very gently on the soft furry head, in token 
of friendship. And do you know, after the 
first shock of being kind to a cat was over, 
Bluff liked the sensation so much that his 
mistress had to stop his frantic efforts to 
lick the frightened kitten’s entire face. 

Billy did not feel as sure of Bluff’s kind- 
ness as his mistress did, and shrank from 
him and tried to hide under the mistress’s 
arm. All Bluff’s friendly acts and polite 
little ‘‘woofs” were useless. At last Bluff 
gave his mistress such a knowing look it was 
almost a wink, and trotted over to the corner 
of the hearth where his dinner was placed 
on a little tin plate: then he ran back to his 
mistress, and, looking at Billy, said in short, 
excited barks, ‘‘Why don’t you give Billy 
his dinner?” 

“Sure enough, Bluff: Billy wants his din- 
ner too,’’ an wered his mistress. 

She put Billy on the floor, and then, pour- 
ing some warm milk in a saucer, set it down 
beside Bluff’s tin plate. Then she said, 
“Bluff, go bring Billy to dinner,” pointing 
to the two saucers. And Bluff, wriggling 
his entire body with delight and wagging 
his stumpy little tail till you would cer- 
tainly think it would drop off, ran back and 
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forth between Billy and the saucer, trying 
to coax Billy to his dinner. Finally he just 
pushed him gently along till the hungry 
little kitten caught sight of the milk. He 
neeced no more coaxing then, I can tell you; 
and, as if sure now of Blufi’s friendship, he 
began to purr, and settled down very con- 
tentedly by Bluff’s side for his dinner. 

Bluff lived with the family and slept up- 
stairs in his own bed, quite like a real person. 
He had his own rug, in which he curled up 
on cold nights so that only the tip of his 
pink nose showed; and, because ever since 
he was a tiny puppy he had always tried to 
get his head on something a little higher 
than his body, he had a pillow all for him- 
self, with a pillow-case that was slipped off 
when soiled, and a fresh one put in its place. 
Billy was left downstairs to scare the rats 
and mice away: it was for this reason that 
he had been brought to this nice home from 
a great warehouse across the river, where 
he master of the house went to business. 
Bluff always came downstairs to breakfast 
with his mistress: and, if no one else was 
having breakfast at that time, he knew he 
could jump up on the chair by his mistress 
and have some crisp, brown bits of hot, 
buttered toast, of which he was very fond. 
On the morning after Billy’s arrival Bluff 
and his mistress came down together as 
usual; but, instead of pausing just long 
enough at the dining-room door to make 
sure he and his mistress were alone, and 
then jumping on his chair in great glee, 
Bluff made a dash into the kitchen. 

‘Oh, the kitten!’’ cried his mistress, and 
went in after him. She entered the room 
just in time to see Bluff and Billy touch 
their little pink noses in the most loving 
manner. Bluff ran to her and then back to 


Billy just as he did when he was showing ~ 


her a new toy, and the kitten’s happy purr- 
ing as he rubbed up against Bluff showed 
that they were the best of friends. Bluff 
now led his mistress up to Billy’s saucer, 
and not until it was filled and Billy happily 
eating his breakfast would Bluff take his 
seat at the breakfast table. And I think 
this was very polite to a little stranger kit- 
ten, don’t you? 


The Ruffled Cat. 


“JT think you'll get it, Persia,—I’m most 
certain sure. You're the only ruffled cat 
I know of a—nywhere.”’ 

Lisbeth was giving Persia a bath the last 
thing. The new blue ribbon lay waiting on 
a chair, and Persia’s own special brush to 
brush out her long, silky white hair. Persia’s 
eyes and the ribbon matched splendidly, 
and the beautiful white silky ruff was most 
charming. 

"Lisbeth was going to the fair. So was 
Persia. She was going to take the prize! 
It was the first time there had been a cat 
show at the little country fair. 

On the way to the grounds they passed 
Ann Sally Dunn trudging on through the 
thick white dust. 
her to ride with them, 


’Lisbeth’s father asked 


re 
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“Let me take your bundle,” he said kindly. 

“It’s Pussy Willow,” the little Ann Sally 
murmured. “I’m going to ’xhibit her and 
get a prize. I put her in a paper bag so’s 
not to get her dusty. Pussy Willow doesn’t 
mind: she’s a very polite cat.” 

“O my!” thought ’Lisbeth, “she’s going 
to exhibit that awful freckled cat with hair 
just as short as—as—mine. I should think 
she’d be ashamed to!” 

The paper bag rustled gently, as if poor 
short-haired Pussy Willow were making a 
feeble protest. Persia, on ’Lisbeth’s lap, 
purred aristocratically. Then they got to 
the fair grounds, and were swallowed up 
in the dusty holidaying crowd. The cat 
show had not begun, because there were not 
any cats! It began as soon as Persia and 
Pussy Willow got there. By and by a few 
‘others came, and were arranged in a row 
along the side of the ‘“‘Hall.”” Ann Sally 
and ’Lisbeth wandered up and down, and 
looked into all the little furry faces, and 
gravely examined all the furry coats. 


“Nobody’s as pretty as my Persia,’ 


thought ’Lisbeth. 

“Nobody else has got a card round her 
neck saying how many rats she’s caught,” 
murmured little Ann Sally, pulling the bit 
of pasteboard straight and prim under Pussy 
Willow’s chin. ‘I’m so glad I thought to 
put it on! They wouldn’t ever have known 
*bout that.” 

The card was tied on with a bow of bright 
pink twine,—ribbons were scarce at Ann 
Sally’s. It read, “i cort 7teen Rats in one 
Munth.”” ’Lisbeth read it slowly, and felt 
a little ashamed of Persia,—Persia’d never 
caught any rats in all her months! 

It was a very interesting fair to ’Lisbeth, 
—the ice-cream soda was so good and the 
merry-go-round was such fun. And she 
bought a cane with a whistle in one end, 
and listened twice to the man singing ‘‘The 
Star-spangled Banner’ in the graphophone. 
Oh, yes, it was a beautiful fair to Lisbeth! 
She found Ann Sally after a while, and com- 
pared notes with her, and Ann Sally hadn’t 
eaten anything or bought anything or— 
listened—to a—single—thing! She’d just 
wandered round and looked at the things 
that didn’t cost anything at all. 

“Tt was nice just to come,’’ Ann Sally 
said quietly, ‘‘and bring Pussy Willow.” 
That reminded ’Lisbeth of Persia, and she 
ran up to see if she’d got the prize yet. 
No, the prize-man was just beginning at 
the other end of the row with a pencil and 
paper in his hand. He looked very impor- 
tant and grave. 

“Ann Sally’ll be dreadful disappointed,” 
thought ’Lisbeth. ‘‘An’ she hasn’t had any 
fun either. I’m real sorry for Ann Sally.” 
Then very suddenly indeed she remembered 
something Aunt Meg had explained to Benny. 
She remembered it every single word. Aunt 
Meg seemed to be saying it to her right there 
in the big, bare hall. ’Lisbeth watched the 
prize-man coming up the row of cats, and 
tried not to hear Aunt Meg’s sweet, low 
voice. The prize-man had not put any 
blue ribbon on any cat’s neck yet,—of 
course not. He had not got up to Persia! 
Blue ribbon meant the first prize, and red 
the second, : 
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“‘Nobleness obliges,” said Aunt Meg’s 
gentle voice in ’Lisbeth’s ear. While the 
prize-man was looking at a ‘‘brindle cat”’ 
two cats away from Persia, ’Lisbeth thought 
very hard indeed. A great deal of thinking 
can be done while a prize-man is looking at 
two cats. Then ’Lisbeth ran ahead to Per- 
sia, and gathered her little warm, silky body 
into her arms, and slipped out of the hall. 

“You won’t mind, will you, Persia?’’ she 
whispered in the silky ear. ‘‘You see, Ann 
Sally hasn’t had a mite of fun eating things 
and hearing the Star-spangled man. She’s 
just got Pussy Willow. And you know what 
Auntie Meg said, Persia: you’re noble and 
handsome and ruffled, and nobleness obliges 
you to let Ann Sally’s cat get the prize.” 

Ann Sally’s cat got the prize. It may 
have been the “7teen Rats,’’ and it may 
have been—wasn’t it?—because beautiful, 
“noble” Persia was not there when the 
prize-man came along. At any rate, when 
’Lisbeth got back to the hall, there was the 
blue ribbon around Pussy Willow’s neck be- 
side the card with ‘“‘7teen Rats” on it. And 
there sat Ann Sally close to her with the 
most radiant little face! She was too ex- 
cited to notice that Persia was in ’Lisbeth’s 
arms instead of in the row of cats. 

“‘She’s got it!’’ cried Ann Sally joyfully. 
““T guess maybe ’twas the card about the 
rats. I’m so glad I put it on!’’—Christian 
Endeavor W orld. 


Baby’s Crackers. 


No one noticed baby as he toddled quietly 
out of the room, leaving his blocks scattered 
over the floor. When I missed him, I 
searched in all his favorite hiding-places, 
under the dining-room table, in the linen- 
closet, and even in the coal-bin. Then I 
began at the top of the house and worked 
my way down, looking in every room until 
I came to the pantry. There I found him 
sitting before a new box of crackers. Piled 
up around him, like a wall of fortifications, 
were those he had already taken from the 
box. I stooped to pick them up, and found 
that a bite had been taken out of one corner 
of each, leaving the little circle of his mouth 
and the print of his teeth. There were 
just eight whole crackers left in the box. 
Hi. To. 


Nelly, shake Hands. 


One day my brother was out driving in the 
country when a stranger stopped him by 
exclaiming, ‘‘Hallo! that used to be my 
horse.” 

“Guess not,” replied my brother. “I 
bought her at a livery stable, and they told 
me she came from Boston.” 

“M’m!” said the man. 
call her?” 

My brother answered that the horse was 
sold to him under the name of ‘‘ Pink.” 

“Ho,” said the man, ‘‘that isn’t her name.” 

Suddenly he cried out sharply, ‘‘ Nelly!” 

Quick as a flash the horse pricked up her 
ears and looked around. 


“What do you 
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“Nelly,” said the man, stepping in front 
of her, “shake hands!”’ 

Up came the horse’s right hoof for the 
man to take 

‘‘Now give us the other hand, Nelly.” 
And she raised her left forefoot. 

“There!” said the smiling man, ‘“‘d’ye 
suppose that wasn’t my horse?”—Our Dumb 
Animals, 


A Pet Donkey. 


When I was a boy, I had a donkey which 
was a great favorite. I could make it lie 
down like a circus horse whenever I chose, 
and stand up on its hind legs with its fore- 
feet on my shoulders. It was so intelligent 
that it could lift the latch and open a door 
either from the inside or out. I have many 
times known it open its stable door, and, 
coming across to our house, also open that 
leading 10 the room in which we had break- 
fast, push its head between my brother and 
myself, and beg for a piece of bread or sugar. 
It used to move its large ears backward and 
forward in a very knowing way, and could 
calculate time with wonderful accuracy.— 
Cassell’s Little Folks. 


The Geese and their Little Joke. 


No one thinks of a goose as a creature 
capable of enjoying a joke. In fact, when 
a boy is called—good-naturedly, of course— 
a little goose, it is intended to hint that he 
is something of a stupid. But it is said by 
Miss Frances Power Cobbe that, saving its 
arch enemy, the fox, no animal has a keener 
sense of humor than the goose. Of this 
she gives an instance in the practical joke 
played by a flock of geese upon a number of 
pigs. Having formed themselves into a 
lane, they forced the pigs to run the gauntlet, 
biting at them with their bills the while, 
in order that they might enjoy the terror 
and the squeals of the perplexed porkers.— 
Exchange. 


A small boy who lived with his aunt and 
grandma noticed that the regular black 
pepper shaker was filled with red pepper. 
This startled him, and, turning to his aunt, 
who sat next at the table, he said: “You 
better not eat any of that red pepper, Aunt 
Harriet; gramma says that red pepper kills 
ants.” 


HAND | 
SAPOLIO 


FOR TOILET AND BATH 


Fingers roughened by needlework 
catch every stain and look hopelessly 
dirty. Hand Sapolio removes not only 
the dirt, but also the loosened, injured 
cuticle, and restores the fingers to 
their natural beauty. 


ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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Good News. 
CO liberty, thou Chad often 


O Liberty, thou child of Law, 
God’s seal is on thy brow. 

O Law! her mother first and last, 
God’s very self art thou! 

Two flowers alike, yet not alike, 
On the same stem that grow; 

Two friends who cannot live apart, 
Yet seem each other’s foe. 

One the smooth river’s mirrored flow 
Which decks the world with green ; 

And one, the bank of sturdy rock 
Which hems the river in. 

O Daughter of the Timeless Past ! 
O hope the prophets saw! 

God give us Law in Liberty 
And Liberty in Law! 


—E. G. Cutler. 


The New Year! 


When the twentieth century began, I 
said in this column that its victories are to 
be moral victories. I like to begin the new 
year with saying the same thing again. 

Mr. George Morison, in the three remark- 
able essays of his which are just now pub- 
lished, has indicated to us the enormous 
advance which man has made by taming 
the physical forces in the last century. It 
would be fair to say that in 1800 man was 
no stronger than he was in 1700. Butin 
1900 the average man in most centres of the 
civilized world is a thousand times as strong 
as he was in 1800 ‘There were five steam- 
engines in the United States in the year 
1800. All together they did not make a 
hundred horse power. The whole power of 
Niagara went to waste in the year 1800. At 
least sixty thousand horse power fed by 
Niagara was at work a century later. In 
view of such victories, looking into the future, 
men need to be on the alert to assert the 
dignity and supremacy of the moral powers 
which are to take charge of the giants which 
we have created. Cadmus throws the 
dragon’s teeth into the ground, and armed 
men spring into being. It is Cadmus’s 
business to control them. To say this, and 
to remove what we say from the realm of 
mythology to that of daily life, is to say that 
each of us are to maintain the authority 
of law and to give it new sanctions and to 
surround it with new dignities. 

The year before the death of the great 
historian, Mr. George Bancroft, he was talk- 
ing to me most seriously of the foundation 
and growth of what we call civilization, and 
carried back its history to the legislation 
of Moses. When he spoke Moses’ name, 
he paused as if he liked to talk about him, 
but satisfied himself with saying, ‘We must 
grant, Mr. Hale, must we not, that he is the 
greatest man in the history of the world.” 
He did not mean to exclude Jesus Christ, 
but of him he would have spoken with an- 
other expression. He did mean that that 
Law-giver who gave us the Ten Command- 
ments deserved more of human praise for 
that work alone than any one man for any 
other fwork. More than this, he meant 
that Moses founded his state on law. It 
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was a handful of shepherds, not to be crushed 
between two mighty empires. He gave 
it its eternal power in the acknowledged 
confine of law. Hardly a word about armies, 
nothing about schools, nothing about police, 
curious details as to health, and details 
almost insignificant about worship; but all 
resting on law, on the majesty of law, on 
the necessity of law, and its absolute cer- 
tainty. Thus saith I AM, the Being of all 
beings. He is your only God. Thus saith 
he, If you obey my statutes, if you submit 
to my judgments, you and your nation 
will stand. If not, no! 

Thus, in the beginning of history, law, 
“the daughter of the voice of God,”’ begins 
to assert her right to reverence and homage. 
As nations grow closer, and as men draw 
nearer to God, men and nations learn that 
there is one reality more important than the 
inachinery of life, and fundamental as is no 
special service. This reality is law. 

There is such a necessity for men and 
nations, as their compliance with the eter- 
nallaws. They must ‘‘accept the universe.” 
They must live under the rule and reign of 
the God of the universe. In the language 
of the New Testament, they must seek 
the rule or kingdom of God. When it 
comes, those things to which so many men pay 
their homage will be added to them. But 
not till then. 

It is the fashion in some quarters to ridi- 
cule the readiness with which the fathers of 
New England applied that law of Moses 
which they had studied so closely. If John 
Adams had taken nothing from the law 
of Moses but its central purpose, he would 
still deserve his high reputation as the au- 
thor of constitutions. 

“That this may be a government of laws 
and not of men,” that is his noble phrase, 
written high on the constitution of Mas- 
sachusetts,—a good motto for the ticket 
in an election, a good copy for a school-boy! 

EpwarD E. HAL. 


Pictures as Helps in Teaching. 


BY REV. AUSTIN GARVER. 


One of the greatest questions in religious 
education is how to use our materials to the 
best advantage. The help to be derived 
from the use of pictures is now more and 
more appreciated. ‘The first practical sug- 
gestions in this line for our Sunday-schools 
were made by the Western Sunday School 
Society ten years ago in a series of lessons 
by Rev. W. W. Fenn on the Life of Jesus. 
Mr. Fenn was the first, as far as I know, to 
advocate the study of pictures as a part of 
Sunday-school teaching, and he named a 
picture to go with each lesson of his series. 
From this quiet beginning the idea has 
spread, till now pictures are furnished with 
each lesson, so that every child can have 
a copy for himself. 

Some of the advantages of this method of 
teaching are obvious. The picture appeals 
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at once to the curiosity, that natural gate- 
way of knowledge. It thus secures the at- 
tention of the whole class. Their minds are 

drawn away from their other interests, and 

focussed where you want them. You have 

a chance to begin with them on their own 

level, and, as you talk of the picture, the 

way opens out naturally into the subject. 

Another advantage is in the vivid and 
permanent impression left on the mind. 
The picture makes things real. It gives, as 
a present reality in the representation, cus- 
toms and scenes that would otherwise be 
strange. The simplest picture of the home 
at Nazareth, for instance, with Joseph at 
work, his rude tools around him, and Mary 
and the child standing near, will convey an 
idea of the home-life better than any de- 
scription. It will be remembered when the 
words are forgotten. 

A picture, though it be nothing more than 
fhe illustration of a scene, is thus of very 
great value. But there are pictures that 
are more than illustration, and they are 
adapted to a still higher use in addition to 
that already indicated. 

The great artists were great men, of pro- 
found mind and imagination. Their works 
are their thoughts: they are truths, far- 
seeing visions of life. They have a meaning 
of their own, just as much as a poem or 
parable. They are poems and parables told 
in the language of beauty, and are just as 
worthy of being an object of careful study 
as anything Browning or Dante wrote. It 
was so that people felt about them once: 
such should be our attitude if we are to 
get the best they have to give. We are apt 
to treat them too lightly, glance at them, 
with a hasty comment on some striking 
feature without going deeper, and then 
turn to something we think more im- 
portant. 

But, if you have a good picture in hand, 
give it time and patient attention. Here is 
something to be studied for itself. Here 
is a great idea or sentiment to feel. Note, 
if you will, by what means it is expressed, 
what details are brought together to pro- 
duce it; but seek above all that central 
meaning, What did the artist mean to say? 
Do not stop with his art: get back to his 
inspiration, to that impulse or vision which 
moved him to paint. Then, when you 
are touched by that, you can begin to 
teach. 

Take an example from the new course of 
“Life Studies’? Suppose you have a lesson — 
on self-control, with, for illustration, Botti- 
celli’s “Pallas and Centaur.” You begin 
with the picture, observe its contrasting 
figures, how strong and beautiful the one. 
how strong and brutal the other; but Wis- 
dom lays her hand on the half-human cen- — 
taur, and he obeys. What have you in 
this Greek dress but a symbol of life, of 
every life. Here are its materials and ele- 
ments, the higher and lower: both are natu- 
ral and have their place. How is man de- 
veloped? Here is the beauty of spirit, here 
is passion and force yielding to the higher 
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law. This is the allegory of civilization, 
and of the growth of character. What is 
self-control but the rule of the better part 
inus? In each one is something as beauti- 
ful as Athena, also something as rude and 
rebellious as the centaur. Both belong 
even in the perfected character. It is their 


relation that is the essential thing. Half the 


time of your lesson you can easily spend on 
such a picture. And then with what interest 
and impetus you can turn to the selected ex- 
ample for the special application, and close 
by committing some lines of hymn or poem 
that sums up the whole truth, as 


“Though passion’s fires are in thy soul, 
Thy spirit can their flames control.” 


Would a lesson like that be saon forgotten? 
Though on a difficult subject, it has become 
vivid, definite, and interesting, through the 
unfolding of the significance of Botticelli’s 
thought. And, so long as the picture is 
remembered, it will speak of the beautiful 
spiritual truth which it symbolizes. 

What is true in this instance holds of 
every significant picture, like Paul Vero- 
nese’s “Industry,” Watts’s “Sir Galahad,” 
Murillo’s “Angels in the Kitchen,” and 
many others to be found in the Life Studies. 

Moreover, such a method must have its 
effect on the character of the teaching. It 
will make it bright and picturesque, and 
keep it from wandering, and getting lost in 
too many details. It is an aid which the 
teacher appreciates even more than the pupil. 
It gives her a good start, and shows her a 
plain road. If she but studies her picture 
till she knows it, can see it with her eyes 
shut, and begins to feel its significance, she 
will have a sense of freedom that will make 
her work a delight; and, being inspired 
herself, she cannot help but inspire her 
pupils. 

Then one thing more. We are speaking 
of the use of pictures, not merely as a pleas- 
ant adjunct of class-work, but as the means 
of producing vital impressions. Why not 
carry this one step further? It is the cus- 
tom for the Sunday-school to give the chil- 
dren presents at Christmas. Instead of 
some cheap and useless top, why not select 
some picture from among those studied 
during the year? A good photograph suit- 
able for framing can be had for half 
what the useless toy will cost. Botticelli’s 
“Athena,” if you send to Italy for it, will 
cost you ten or twelve cents. Make it the 
messenger to carry back into the home the 
best effect of your teaching. That photo- 
graph will be treasured above most of the 
child’s possessions. It will get into a frame, 
it will hang in the child’s room; and, when 
the boy or girl goes away to coilege, you 
may be sure it will not be left behind. It 
will do more than adorn the college room. 
It becomes indeed a part of life. It keeps 
alive old associations which are linked in 
beautiful memory with spiritual truths; and 
your picture, used first only as an aid in 
teaching, becomes a purifying power, a per- 
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In his “Chips from a German Work- 
shop,” Max Miiller describes the way in 
which, from the study of the primitive Aryan 
language, we may obtain an idea of the 
height to which the earliest common civili- 
zation had risen, before the separate branches 
of the family broke off. His method is to 
find the words which, in the languages of 
all the Asiatic and European peoples, de- 
scended from the Aryan stock, are traceable 
to a common root. That part of a nation’s 
vocabulary which cannot be shown to de- 
rive from the same source represents ex- 
periences of life that had been encountered 
after the great separation. It is an ingenious 
and most valuable method of research, 
which yields all manner of striking re- 
sults. But the suggestions it opens go 
farther than the great philologist’s immedi- 
ate application of it. For language, prop- 
erly investigated, tells more than the story 
of a given group of peoples. Its history 
and development lay bare at every stage 
the deepest truths about man’s central life. 
In religion’s vocabulary, in particular, we 
have new and fascinating ways opened to 
us into the heart of the soul’s mysteries. 

Religion, it is true, existed before its 
vocabulary. It had a language, probably, 
of signs before it had one of words. There 
is suggestiveness in that view of a modern 
writer, who regards the attitude of kneel- 
ing and of clasping the uplifted hands in 
prayer as originating in the attitude of 
suppliant captives, who offered their hands 
to be bound by the victor. And religious 
experience comes before both the sign and 
the word. 

When, however, we turn to the language 
which religion has already forged for itself, 
we shall, if we are at the proper standpoint, 
obtain, as nowhere else, a sense of the height 
to which man has climbed, and of the ex- 
traordinary richness and complexity of his 
inner life. In the words he has coined, man 
gives the register of the growth of his soul. 
Language is the clothing of the new inner 
organs which it is perpetually putting forth. 
And here, in particular, we have one of the 
tests, singularly little noticed by the aver- 
age apologist, of the place of Christianity 
in the human movement. The religious 
public, including its teachers, freely using, 
as they do, the ordinary Christian vocabu- 
lary, have not, surely, paid sufficient atten- 
tion to the wonder of that vocabulary in 
itself. To get a proper sense of it one 
needs to have a course of reading in the 
classic literature of the old pagan world. 
When, after a study of its poets, philoso- 
phers, and moralists, and the garnering 
of its highest thought, we come to the Chris- 
tian ages, we find ourselves arrested, for the 
first thing, by something quite new in the 
sphere of words. Something startingly fresh 
has been added to the human vocabulary. 

We say this in full view of the reserva- 
tions that have to be made. Much of what 


petual source of tender and sacred sentiment. | the average Bible reader regards as special 
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to the gospel the scholar knows to be other- 
wise. Judaism had created a vocabulary 
on which the New Testament writers freely 
drew. The great words applied to Christ, 
for instance, are mainly borrowed. Com- 
parative religion shows us the idea of the 
Trinity as a common possession of the old- 
world faiths, as well as a familiar formulary 
of the ancient philosophies. 

But, when this is said, we are left with 
an undiminished marvel in the Christian 
speech; for it contains a whole range of 
new words that have had to be created in 
order to express the new facts and the com- 
mon phrases needed to be put into fresh 
combinations and to bear the weight of 
wholly fresh meanings. The apostles, and 
the saints who have followed them, when 
they talk of regeneration, of conversion, 
of the baptism and fruits of the spirit, of 
sanctification, of oneness with Christ, of 
divine assurance, of the heavenly rest, have 
had, as it were, to remake a language, that 
it might carry the new life-treasures of 
which they were conscious. Whatever these 
words may mean to us, they assuredly meant 
something to them. If we are living be- 
neath their true significance, not less do 
they represent a height to which humanity, 
in its choicer spirits, has, under the Chris- 
tian inspiration, at one time risen. Evo- 
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lution teaches us that expanding life aims 
ever at creating organs adequate to its range, 
and these words are nothing less than the 
organs by which the soul at its loftiest has 
expressed itself. 

It is almost impossible for us properly 
to estimate the addition to the wealth of 
the human spirit when this great religious 
vocabulary first filtered down to the minds 
of the common people. We have no calcu- 
lating apparatus that will give us the total of 
benediction that came to men when a Wiclif 
and a Luther threw the Scriptures open to 
the general speech. In them the aspira- 
tion of Erasmus was fulfilled. “I wish,’ 
says he of the Epistles and Gospels, “they 
were translated into all languages of the 
people. I wish that the husbandman might 
sing parts of them at his plough and the 
weaver at his shuttle, and that the traveller 
might beguile with their narration the 
weariness of his way.’ And the people, 
when these riches came in sight, were not 
slow to grasp them. Says Foxe, “After 
Wiclif’s time some gave a load of hay for 
a few chapters of St. James or of St, Paul.” 
We have in these days grown careless, al- 
inmost oblivious of our wealth, from its very 
redundance and ease of requirement. Yet 
the easy estimate of a surfeited and indif- 
ferent age will not blind the instructed spirit 
to the magnificence of the inheritance to 
which it has here succeeded. 

But, while all this is true, we are, alas! 
not allowed to forget that there is a con- 
trary account. Religion’s vocabulary is 
an affair not only of living words, but also 
of dead ones, And the range of human 
vision contains few things more unsightly 
than these withered symbols out of which 
the life has gone. The human loathing of 
cant is its healthy horror of skeletons, of 
decayed things generally. Men shrink more 
and more from religious functions that are 
stuffed with defunct phrases. They hear 
in them the rattle of gibbets. When the 
Church has these things mainly to offer, 
men will keep outside. They prefer the 
fresh air. 

And in this sphere we encounter not only 

. words out of which the life has gone, but 
debased specimens, alive, indeed, but with 
an inferior vitality which is wholly mis- 
chievous. In the periods representing re- 
ligion’s upward movement, words, as we 
have said, are created as the organs and 
expressions of its abounding life. But there 
is also a word-coinage of its decadent periods, 
when men indulge in the manufacture of 
vocables, because they have nothing better 
to do. It is then we get theological logo- 
machies in which people fight to the death 
about a syllable. It is of this kind of manu- 
facture that Edmond Scherer says, ‘Le 
mot c’est Ilartisan des idols,’ 

The evil of these word-wrangles is hap- 
pily abated to-day, though far from extinct. 
Our personal concern with religion’s vocab- 
ulary lies elsewhere. It is commonly a 
twofold concern. It is our urgent business, 
for one thing, to know whether we can claim 
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a share in those great New Testament words 
which stand for the soul’s central truth and 
highest life. Aloft in the spiritual firmament 
they shine, beckoning us perpetually to 
their own sphere. No man is rich apart 
from these riches: no life is blessed to which 
these words have not opened themselves 
and shed the fulness of their mighty meaning. 

Our other concern will be with the relig- 
ious use of the common vocabulary. The 
old Quaker’s “thee” and ‘‘thow’ have fallen 
into desuetude, but his fine measurement 
of words is a grand rule. To speak the 
simple truth without fear, and to speak it 
in love, is one of the greatest of human 
deeds. The common words take on a new 
meaning when a disciplined soul speaks 
them.—J. Brierley, in the Christian World 


Consumption. 


HOW TO PREVENT IT. 


Consumption causes more than a thousand 
deaths in Boston every year. But able 
physicians tell us that, if we follow certain 
directions, we can help to stamp out this 
disease. Consumption is not inherited. It 
does not belong to our climate. It is very 
often cured, It is actually on the decrease. 
It is usually carried by the poison which 
comes from the consumptives’ sputum, or 
spit. Sick persons should take care to burn 
their spit or put it into the water-closet. 
The ‘trouble now is that consumptives spit 
upon the floor or in the street. The poison- 
ous sputum then dries, and goes as dust into 
other people’s lungs. A little spit is enough, 
when scattered in 'dust, to infect dozens of 
people. 


THINGS BAD FOR WEAK LUNGS. 


Dust and smoky or dusty places are bad. 
Dark, damp, or crowded rooms are bad. 
Dirty shops and stores, dirty saloons and 
dance-halls, dusty kinds of business, like 
marble-cutting, sorting feathers, or mak- 
ing cigars, are bad for weak lungs. To sit 
bent over one’s sewing or other work is bad. 
Self-indulgence and intemperance are very 
bad. Vice which weakens the strong kills 
the weak. 


THINGS GOOD FOR WEAK LUNGS. 


Fresh air in plenty prevents consumption. 
Sunshine kills the germs. Choose sunny 
rooms. Open the windows and let the air 
in. Keep the house clean. If a consump- 
tive has moved out of a room, have the 
Board of Health disinfect it. Be in the 
open air as often as can be. Outdoor work 
is vastly better than indoor work. Keep 
the feet dry. Breathe with deep, long, full 
breaths, so as to carry the fresh air to every 
corner of your lungs. Do this always for 
several minutes in the morning and at night. 
Breathe through the nostrils and not through 
the open mouth. Spend your money for 
simple and well-cooked food,—good fresh 
meat, eggs, oatmeal, rice, and other vege- 
tables, and for bread and butter, milk, and 
fruit. Do not spend money for beer or 
other liquors or for quack medicines or 
“cures.” Live a regular life, and keep the 
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bowels regular. Get plenty of sleep. Daily 
bathing is good. Keep clean company 
and a clear conscience. Courage is very 
important. 


HOUSEHOLD AND CHILDREN. 

Do not sleep in the same bed with a con- 
sumptive. Whenever any one of your 
family has been ill, or seems weak or run 
down, build up the strength at once with 
nourishing food, extra rest and sleep, and 
fresh air. If one has a bad cold or a cough, 
and-it does not grow better very soon, go 
at once to a physician. Don’t wait till 
it is too late. The doctor is worth ten times 
as much to help ward off disease as he is 
to cure it. 


Charles Gordon Ames, 


A beautiful souvenir of the seventy-fifth 
birthday celebration of Charles Gordon Ames 
is a volume of eighty pages, tastefully bound 
in cloth which contains addresses, poems, 
selections from letters, two half-tones with 


‘autograph, and the discourse preached by 


Dr. Ames in the Church of the Disciples, 
October 4, entitled ‘Seventy-five Years.” 
The volume was published by the Birthday 
Committee to meet the general desire of 
parishioners and friends. It is for sale at 
fifty cents per copy, and may be obtained 
at the library of the Church of the Disciples 
or by writing to Mrs. C. B. Beatley, 11 
Wabon Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


Hackley School Inscriptions. 


A year or more ago the Milton branch of 
the Women’s Alliance gave $100 to Hackley 
School. It was decided to use the money 
for inscriptions to be placed on the school 
and home buildings,—the words ‘Enter 
here to be and find a friend” over the 
door of the Philip Savage House, the home 
of the younger boys, and in the dining- 
room on the chimney hearth the following 
lines by Rev. Maltbie Babcock :-— 

Back of the loaf is the snowy flour 

And back of the flour is the mill, 
“And back of the mill is the wheat and the 
shower 
And the sun and the Father’s will.” 
Concerning the third inscription Mrs, Will- 
iams has written as follows: ‘‘On a great 
stone block let over the ‘Minot Savage 
doorway,’ we should like the magic square 
of Diurer’s in his picture, ‘Melancholia.’ 
It is a picture allegory for our older boys, 
and a life thought for them to carry away 
with them. Seemingly the figures are at 
random and meaningless, but understood 
there is a perfect underlying order and har- 
mony. one that increasingly amazes you as 
you study it. As the older boys have to 
explain their symbol to parents and guests,. 
it will grow to mean more and more to them” 

The magic square consists of 17 squares: 
2 X17==34. 34 isthe magic number. It is 
the sum of every row of figures, up, down, 
or diagonal, the sum of every four corners 
of any square or quadrilateral having its 
centre in the original square. Moreover there 
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are Many more mysterious symmetries. 


We have discovered no less than 56 symmet- 
trical combinations of 4 figures each, of which 
the sum is 34. In short the apparent con- 


fusion is the most marvellous, intricate, 
unfathomable harmony. 


verse. 


Macic SQUARE. 


Vesper Service in King’s Chapel. 


A few years since King’s Chapel began 
the custom, now adopted by many churches, 
of singing oratorio music by a large chorus 
choir at the afternoon service. These 
special services will be continued in King’s 
Chapel during the present season, and 
music of unusual interest will be given. 
Among the works from which selections 
will be made are the following: the ora- 
torio of the “Infancy of Christ,’’ by Ber- 
lioz ; the ‘‘Stabat Mater,” by Dvorak; 
Haydn’s oratorio of “The Last Seven 
Words’; Gounod’s Mass for Male Voices; 
anthems of the Russian Church; and Men- 
delssohn’s ‘““Hymn of Praise.’’ Under the 
direction of Mr. B. J. Lang this will un- 
doubtedly prove a great musical success. 
The first of these services will be January 10. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society, 


HOW YOU CAN HELP. 


The annual appeal of the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society to the churches 
and Sunday-schools will be on its way 
all over the country by the time these 
lines meet the eyes of the readers of the 
Register. This is a regular routine piece 
of work, but a great deal more depends on 
it than appears on the surface. The appeal 
for 1904 is sent out with special earnest- 
ness. It comes at a time when the work of 
our organization is most strenuous and its 
needs the greatest. We can do something 
worth telling if we are well supported by 
our denomination. 

It is only fair to say that a very friendly 


spirit exists toward the Unitarian Sunday 


School Society, both from within and with- 
out our borders. 
for money is not everything. But money 
is an important factor in fulfilling publica- 
tion plans, 
planting new Sunday-schools, 
the Unitarian Association, 
those demands which always arise. 
are a few points which we beg our friends 
to keep in mind if they wish to help us most 
effectively. 


It is an arithmet- 
ical symbol of the Divine Order of the uni- 


when it is received and keep it in mind. 
We are often informed by Sunday-schools 
nothing has been sent to them as a reminder 
of the annual contribution. 
turned out that the minister lost the appeal 
from his desk and from his memory. 
Second, it would be a great help if the 
contribution were taken early in the year. 
As I have often stated, two-thirds of our 
givers take up the matter during the last 
three weeks of the financial year. We 
need the money to pay our bills from month 
to month, and we are likely to get more,| Year to Sunday-school teachers concerns 
and therefore can do more, by having a/|the difference between teaching religion and 
donation which is taken in due form and | imparting 
without haste and waste. 
Third, will our friends, 
and stperintendents, make a little effort | they are secondary, because what we teach 
to increase the amounts hitherto given?|in religion are facts, knowledge, intellectual 
Where there is a will there is a way in this | matters. 
matter, because the desire to do this will| the spirit, will-power, aspiration, and other 
create the method. Sometimes it can be] character 
done by a joint giving of the congregation | school teacher may or may not have great 
and the Sunday-school. 
because it 
adults ought to give for that which is to|the imparting of religion itself proceeds 
benefit their children. 
to. present to the congregation or Sunday-|is where the Sunday-school justifies itself 
school an interesting statement of what the|and always will. 
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NEW YEAR GREETING 


STiithis isasource-of chess): + une Unitarian Sunday School Society 


through its officers sends cordial greetings 
to all its friends and fellow-workers, May 
1904 be a year recording steadily increasing 
prosperity in all our Sunday-schools! Let 
no one be discouraged because numbers are 
not always our resource. A small Sunday- 
school well organized and vigorously at 
work may graduate young men and young 
women of leadership qualities. Numerical 
prosperity is not to be despised, rather should 
it be sought in the proper way; but we want 
‘to realize always that placing too much 
emphasis on this frequently leads to unneces- 
sary disappointment. Let us make our ob- 
jects those of quality, faithfulness, and ra- 
tional religion. Then, be there ten or ten 
hundred in the Sunday-school, the result 
will be a success. 


extending missionary work, 
supporting 
and meeting 
There 


First, to give careful thought to our appeal 


It has often 


TEACHING AND IMPARTING, 


An encouraging thought for the New 


religion. Pedagogical methods 
must improve in Sunday-schools, but they 
the ministers|are not everything. Indeed, in one sense 


What is imparted is religion itself, 


elements. Now the Sunday- 
This is excellent | ability in dealing out religious knowledge, 


people. The| Biblical information, theological tenets; but 


interests more 


Another method is| from the personality of the teacher. Here 


Dr. Lyman Abbott has 


work of the Sunday School Society is. A accurately said: “Strictly speaking, religion 
personal action of this kind is sure to ac-| cannot be taught, it can only be imparted 
complish the result: 


Strictly speaking, morality cannot be taught. 
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Morality is the practice of the duties of man 
toward his fellow-man. What those duties 
are can be taught. But morality is not 
a knowledge of what those duties are That 
is ethics. Teaching instructs the intellect, 
but. both morality and religion have their 
secret in the will, and it, is only as the will 
is directed to reverence, temperance, good 
will, that the child becomes either moral or 
religious.” ‘This sentiment agrees fully with 
the best authorities among educators. The 
lesson of it all is, let the Sunday-school 
ted@hers impart to the scholar the best they 
have in the sincerest way, and the result 
will be relig ous education. 
Epwarp A. Horton. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Last spring two representatives of the 
national union travelled through the West, 
arousing interest, forming new unions, and 
strengthening old ones. The results from 
these trips were so good and the outlook 
just now is so encouraging that the direc- 
tors have decided to send another speaker. 
They therefore have asked Rev. Henry H. 
Saunderson—who is one of the board—to 
go, and he is busy now planning a trip 
in January. Although the West is waking 
up to the advantages of the Young People’s 
Religious Union, almost none of the cities 
where he is going have unions. However, 
some of them are just ready to form branches, 
some are willing to form them, and others 
are willing to hear Mr. Saunderson. We 
hope therefore for very good results from 
this visit, and shall ask our speaker for an 
account of the trip after his return. 


TOPIC FOR JAN. 10, IYO}. 


THe CONSUMERS’ LEAGUE. 


BY REV. MINOT O. SIMONS. 


When this subject is considered, see to it 
that you become ‘“‘doers of the word and 
not hearers only.’”’ We must appreciate 
the beauty of helpfulness as well as the beauty 
of holiness, and realize that we cannot have 
the latter until we have displayed the former. 
The Consumers’ League as a league of buyers 
gives us all a chance to prove our words by 
our deeds and be of far-reaching service to 
the world. 4 

The purpose of the league is doubly effec- 
tive, aiming not only at evils, but at the 
causes of evils, and it is accomplished by 
the recognition of one simple duty,—our 
duty as buyers Why a duty? Because 
the act of buying is a cause rather than an 
effect, and asa buyer one is of course respon- 
sible for the effect which his act produces. 
And hence the duty to see to it that the 
result of the act shall be good. 

Do we realize that we virtually create 
what we buy? Do we see that our demand 
as purchasers calls into being the supply 
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that is offered to us? Those who offer us 
the supply are simply doing what we ask of 
them. Hence, when we buy, we become re- 
sponsible for the things bought, and, fur- 
ther, we acquiesce in the way they are made 
and sold. 

Now as buyers our most insistent demand 
is for cheapness. Those who sell must 
quote the lowest possible price, and hence 
they must get the article made at the low- 
est possible cost and sold for them at the 
smallest possible expense in the way of 
wages and so on. Every one involved in 
supplying our demand must yield himself 
to the lowest market value for his services. 
And all this gives rise to fearful and unnec- 
essary abuses, wrong conditions under which 
many things are made and sold, chiefly arti- 
cles of clothing. 

And first the sweat-shop. We know now 
that enormous quantities of clothing are 
made in homes crowded and unwholesome 
to the last degree, unsanitary, and some- 
times foul with disease. Teague workers 
in Chicago found a man’s coat, cut by a 
fashionable tailor, but made in a shop in 
which there was a case of small-pox, and 
only the fortunate discovery prevented 
fearful consequences. The same conditions 
surround the manufacture of much of the 
clothing for women. Things are made 
cheaply, but at the expense of fearful toil, 
and for pay that barely keeps soul and body 
together. (Quote Hood’s “Song of the 
Shirt,” which tells a true story of to-day.) 

The league is making no war on cheapness, 
but upon the methods of manufacture. 
The league can show that the sweat-shop 
may give place to the factory and to homes 
in which the proper conditions of light, air, 
space, and so on, may be provided; also that 
improved conditions of manufacture may 
retain the former cheap price and some- 
times reduce it. 

Again the league finds that the condi- 
tions under which things are sold are often 
intolerable, and it has done a great work 
in making these conditions humane and 
comfortable. Again it finds that things 
are often sold over a bargain counter by 
a young woman receiving but three dollars 
a week, and even less. ‘This is not a living 
wage except at the price of purity and honor, 
and the league has demonstrated that it is 
perfectly possible to have a “fair house” 
in this matter. 

Many a shop-keeper says, ‘‘Why should 
we trouble about these things so long as 
the public does not care?” And why in- 
deed! But shall we not care? Shall we 
be indifferent to the cost of things in human 
life? Shall we not buy at stores which guar- 
antee to us that the old abuses have been 
done away? 

Understand that the principle of the white 
list, always prepared by the league, is dif- 
ferent from that of the boycott. The boy- 
cott is a black list, conceived in the spirit 
of ill will. It is opposition, bad feeling. 
The white list is an expression of good will: 
it is the recommendation of a ‘‘fair house’’; 
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it is co-operation with an establishment 
that has freed itself from abuse. We show 
our appreciation by trading there. We 
become an influence persuading other es- 
tablishments to come up to that level and 
standard. 

N.B.—Writers on this subject must pro- 
vide themselves with an official statement 
of the purpose of the Consumers’ League. 
Communicate with No. 1 Joy Street, Boston, 
or with the national secretary, Mrs. Florence 
Kelley, 105 East 22d Street, New York. 


Religious Intelligence, 


Announcements. 


King’s Chapel: The Wednesday noon ser- 
vice, January 6, will be conducted by Rev. 
Charles A. Allen of Waverley. Special 
Sunday afternoon vesper services will be 
begun on January 1o under the direction of 
Mr. B. J. Lang. 


The regular meeting of the Suffolk and 
Norfolk Branches of the National Alliance 
of Unitarian women will be held at 25 Beacon 
Street, Boston, on Monday, January 4, at 
eleven o’clock. Officers of other branches 
are cordially invited. 


The Cambridge Association will meet with 
Rev. H. F. Bond at 21 Elm Street, West 
Newton, on Monday, January 4. Luncheon 
at one. Subject, ‘International Arbitra- 
tion,—Echoes from Lake Mohonk and Else- 
where.” Take subway electrics to Newton, 
change there for West Newton. Boston & 
Albany trains leave Boston at 12.03 and 
12.30 P.M. Edgar S Wiers, Scribe. 


The South Middlesex Unitarian Women’s 
Alliance Branches will meet Thursday, Jan- 
uary 7, at 11 A.M., at the Unitarian Building, 
25 Beacon Street, Boston. Brief reports 
are expected from the secretary of each 
branch. These meetings are to bring the 
women of the denomination into closer fel- 
lowship and co-operation. Mrs. Peterson 
will tell of her Southern trip. Edith W. 
Kent, Secretary. 


Meetings. 


THE SUNDAY ScHOoL UNION oF Boston. 
The Christmas meeting was held Monday 
evening, December 21. After the social half- 
hour and supper there was a Christmas ser- 
vice, during which Mrs. Carpenter of Brook- 
line sang “O Little Town of Bethlehem.” 
The president, Mr. Brooks, announced the 
death of Brooke Herford, and Rev. Edward 
A. Horton spoke of Brooke Herford’s life 
and of his great work here in Boston. ‘The 
Significance of Christmas” was the subject 
of the addresses. Mrs. Wilson Marsh of 
Quincy spoke of its significance to the child 
and the home, and said that the great wealth 
of Christmas song and story centres in the 
thought of the babe in the manger, the love, 
and the motherhood. ‘The home is the heart 
of civilization, the child the heart of the 
home. There is the danger of losing sight 


site 


of the deeper meaning and of the day; of 
making it an expensive festival, and letting 
the commercial spirit of the age grasp even 
our Christmas giving, and of letting our chil- 
dren grow up with ideas of getting instead 
of giving. Although the form of Christmas 
celebrations has changed, the Christmas 
spirit is in our festivities. Modern literature 
is as full of the heart of Christmas as the 
old stories and carols. Mrs. Marsh made a 
plea for the personifications of the big, loving 
heart of Christmas, for all the myths and 
fairy lore clustering around Santa Claus, 
and above all for the Bible story itself. She 
told of the lasting influence of the home 
reading of Christmas stories and the home 
singing of hymns and carols, The impor- 
tance of children’s earning in a legitimate 
way or making the presents they are to give 
cannot be overestimated if they all enter 
into the full significance of the joy of giving. 
The world is full of loving self-sacrifice. 
Sooner or later we all give our lives for one 
another, and slowly as the years roll on the 
world swings into rhythm with the song of 
peace on earth and good will to men. Rey. 
Benjamin R. Bulkeley of Beverly spoke of 
the significance of Christmas to the Sun- 
day-school and the church, believing that 
the elders should join with the children 
in learning the youthfulness and helpfulness 
of our religion, and the children should join 
with the elders in learning something more 
of wisdom and religion. We want to get 
hold of the forward-looking side, and dedi- 
cate the coming year to the spirit of Christ- 
mas in all its length and richness. Rev. 
Charles F. Dole, who spoke on the “‘Sig- 
nificance of Christmas to Society and the 
State,” began by saying, “I wonder what 
the fifty thousand and more people in the 
city of Boston who did not vote for school 
committee at all would say as to the signifi- 
cance of Christmas to society and the State.” 
After showing that Christmas is a symbol, 
and how different ideas of Christmas had 
or had not signified much to society and the 
State, Mr. Dole defined our idea of Christ- 
masas a symbol of faith that life is real, that 
God is, not was, and that we are God’s chil- 
dren now, not may be some time. It is a 
perfectly definite spirit of faith, hope, and 
good will, or love. ‘This conception of Christ- 
mas has application to all sorts of questions 
that are weighing on men’s minds to-day. 
These questions of the success of our de- 
mocracy, of the color line and race preju- 
dice, of the labor troubles, of general peace 
and good will,—all these vital questions chal- 
lenge us as American people with a de- 
mocracy pledged to the rights of men and 
as believers in the spirit of faith, hope, and 
love. Lena L. Carpenter, Secretary. 
CHANNING CONFERENCE SUNDAY SCHOOL 
Union.—The tenth meeting was held at 
Norton, Mass., in the Unitarian church. 
Rey. Francis W. Holden, minister, Wednes- 
day afternoon, November 18. Represen- 
tatives were present from nine of the schools 
in the conference, and the occasion was very 
enjoyable, interesting, and instructive. Rev. 
Augustus P. Reccord, president of the union, 
presided. Reports of the June meeting 
held at Providence, R.I., were read and 
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approved. Mr. William G’* Barrows, Mr. 
Job C. Tripp, and Miss Emily M. Hussey 
were appointed a nominating committee for 
next year. A praise service was conducted 
by Rev. John Mills Wilson. Addresses on 
“New Methods in my Sunday-school”’ were 
given. The first speaker, Mrs. Cora Buffing- 
ton of Taunton, teacher of the kindergarten 
and primary department, read an interesting 
and instructive account of her work among 
the little children, and brought sampies of 
class-work. Mrs. E. P. Convers of the same 
Sunday-school spoke of her methods in inter- 
mediate and advanced classes. Her pupils 
had Bible study and philanthropic work. 
Rev. A. J. Rich of Dighton spoke of the 
movement to have a more academic and 
scientific course of study in the Sunday- 
schools, superintendents and teachers to 
be experts, educated for the work, and re- 
ceiving salary for service. Mr. Rich gave 
an interesting account of what he and Mrs. 
Rich were teaching. They had recently 
begun a study of the books of the Bible. 
Rev. George W. Kent, Providence, R.1., 
said that our Sunday-schools seemed not 
to be a stepping-stone to church service. 
When the scholars became of a certain age, 
they left the school, but did not enter the 


church. To remedy this evil Rev. Mr.. 


Kent had changed the hour of Sunday- 
school to 10 A.M., and at about 10.40 all 
passed into the church, read and sang to- 
gether. After this service the younger 
portion was allowed to retire. Mr. Job C. 
Tripp of Fairhaven explained methods in 
his school. He had adopted the card sys- 
tem of attendance and collections; had ob- 
tained a young man to take full charge of 
the music; occasionally had entertainments, 
suppers, and picnics to interest and bring 
the school together socially. Mr. Tripp 
spoke of the great work done by the Sunday- 
schools in character-building. Rev. Francis 
W. Holden of Norton had recently organ- 
ized a Band of Mercy. Mr. Walter A. Wright, 
superintendent of the school at Newport, 
R.I., gave an excellent paper on the ‘“‘Graded 
System of Lessons,’’ explaining it in detail. 
Rev. John Mills Wilson of Fall River, after 
renewing the previous speakers’ methods, 
described those used in his school, such as 
the grouping of scholars around tables with 
Bibles, atlas, pictures, or leaflets; the in- 
troduction of an orchestra in the school; 
kindergarten work with a trained teacher; 
and the forming of a Samuel Longfellow 
Club. Mr. Longfellow was one of the first 
ministers of the church. The club has 
had charge of harvest supper, entertainments 
of various kinds, and evening services. 
The committee nominated the following 
officers who were duly elected: president, 
Rev. Augustus P. Reccord; vice-president, 
Rey. John Mills Wilson; treasurer, Miss 
Elizabeth Peck, Providence, R.I.; secretary, 
Miss Carrie Maria Brightman, Fall River, 
Mass. Directors: Rev. George W. Kent; 
Rev. Francis W. Holden; Miss Emily M. 
Hussey, of New Bedford; Miss Maud L. 
Stevens of Newport, R.I.; Mr. William R. 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Hinsdale, N.H.—I wish to express my appreciation 
of the star system. Our membership has more than 
doubled since we adopted it. CHarcLoTTE S. SLATE 
(Superintendent of Universalist Sunday-school), Address 
all orders to Rev. A. C. Grier, Racine, Wis. 


A Chance for a China Cabinet.—Every reader 
of this paper who cares to own a handsome cabinet for 
china will find his wish made easy of attainment by the 
advertisement of the Paine Furniture Company in another 
column, The design here offered is almost classic in its 
quiet beauty, and the price is the lowest ever quoted for 
such a cabinet in Boston. 


Addresses. 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


ADDRESS of Rev. Albert Lazenby, 131 
Crest Ave., Winthrop, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Brockton, zsth inst., by Rev. W.C. Litchfield, Waldo 
Hodges Stone, M.D., of Providence, R.I., and Abigail 
Thayer Bacon, of Brockton. 

In Ashby, 24th inst., by Rev, G. S. Shaw, Fred C., 
Richardson and Hattie S, Gates, both of Fitchburg. 

In Brookfield, 24th inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh 
Frank Eugene Braman and Mabel Howard, daughter of 
Mr. and Mrs. A. A. Bemis, all of Brookfield. 


Deaths. 


MRS. MARTHA A. MEAD. 


The Christian Register has lost an interested and in- 
telligent reader in the death of Mrs. Martha A. Mead, of 
Newburgh, N.Y., who, after a long and tedious struggle 
with an incurable malady, departed this life on the morn- 
ing of December 16. 

Mrs. Mead a few years ago came to hold the Unitarian 
faith about God and Christ and humanity and the future 
destiny of souls. And in these months of looking in the 
face of death it was a great comfort and support to her 
and a wonder to those around her, so many of whom had 
not come to her belief. 

She bore the sad ordeal with patience and hopefulness, 
even after all possibility of recovery had to be abandoned. 
She was a consistent member of the Church of Our 
Father and an active and willing worker of the Women’s 
Alliance, and will be sorely missed from our fellowship. 

J. B. G. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


FUNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS, 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
Personal attention given to every detail. Chapel 


and other special rooms connected with establish- 
ment. 


Telephones, Roxbury 72 and 


PORTRAIT OF 
REV. ROBERT COLLYER 


We have on hand a few copies of the large 
portrait of Rev. Robert Collyer, printed as a 
supplement to the Christian Register for Dec. 
3, 1903, which will be sent to any address, 
securely wrapped in a roll, postpaid, at five 
cents each. 
CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 

272 Congress Street, - - Boston, Mass. 


ORTHERN COLONY FOR UNITARIANS 

in elevated, healthful suburb of Richmond, Va. 

Only Unitarian Church edifice in Virginia. Gifts of good 

lots near street cars to settlers. 5 cent fareto city. Write 
E. S. Reap, Highland Springs, Va. 
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Billings of Taunton, Mass. A vote of thanks 
was extended to the Norton church for its 
hospitality. Carrie Maria Brightman, Sec- 


retary. 
Churches. 


Boston.—Parker Memorial, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte: The new Fenway Sunday-school, 
established a few weeks since, and conducted 
by Rev. Charles W. Wendte and the Parker 
Memorial staff in Recital Hall, New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Musie Building, corner 
of Huntington Avenue and Gainsborough 
Streets, is intended to meet the religious 
needs of children and parents in that new 
and rapidly growing section of the city. 
Mr. D. M. Mook is superintendent, Mr. 
H. B. Burlingame, assistant superintendent, 
Mrs. Albert Crandall, organist, and Mr. 
Wendte is in charge of the adult class. 
Some fifty persons, young and old, are al- 
ready enrolled. The Unitarian Sunday 
School Society, at whose request the move- 
ment was undertaken, furnishes the man- 
ttals and song books. On the 23d of Decem- 
ber the school held its Christmas festival 
in the gymnasium of the Conservatory. 
All the expenses were met by King’s Chapel, 
through the kind interest of Rev. H. N. 
Brown. A handsome Christmas tree, ad- 
dresses by Rev. Messrs. H. T. Secrist and 
Wendte and Mr. Mook, and a distribution of 
gifts were the features. The children also 
brought toys and moneys for the Morgan 
Memorial school festival. The churches 
belonging to the Benevolent Fraternity 
have provided for the current expenses of 
the School until the summer vacation. All 
children, and others interested, are cor- 
dially invited to its sessions, which begin 
at 3 P.M, 


Great Fats, Monr.—Rev. J. A. Cruzan: 
The annual business meeting and reunion 
was largely attended, and proved to be a 
social success. The report showed all lines 
of church work in a prosperous condition. 
The treasurers of the society, the Sunday- 
school, and the Ladies’ Society were all able 
to report all bills paid and money still 
in hand, The secretary of the Sunday- 
school reported that the enrolment had 
doubled in the last two months. ‘The Fort 
Shaw Indian School is located twenty-seven 
miles from Great Falls, on the Sun River. 
There are 325 pupils and 40 employees. 
Beside the instruction usual in grammar 
schools the pupils are taught housekeeping, 
laundry-work, cooking, dressmaking, tailor- 
ing, shoemaking, blacksmithing, carpentering, 
wood-carving, farm work, dairying, and 
cattle and horse raising. The school res- 
ervation has 35,000 acres. The great need 
of the school is new buildings to replace the 
barracks and officers’ quarters of the old 
military posts which are now used. Mr, 
F. C. Campbell, the efficient superintendent, 
is of the liberal faith, his father having been 
a Universalist minister. Mr. Cruzan re- 
cently spent five days at the school as Mr. 
Campbell’s guest. While there he deliv- 
ered on sticcessive evenings an address, a 
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lecture on Hawaii, and a sermon. It is 
hoped that arrangements may be made 
for Mr. Cruzan to visit the school regularly 
and hold services. 


PiymourH, Mass.—First Church, Rev. 
John Cuckson: The Sunday nearest to De- 
cember 22 was observed according to an- 
nual custom by services commemorative of 
the landing of the Pilgrims. Mr. Cuckson 
preached an eloquent, discriminating, and’ 
appropriate sermon, which held the close 
attention of an appreciative congregation. 
Mr. Cuckson’s interest in Plymouth history 
and traditions constantly shows itself in his 
written and spoken words. Heidentifies him- 
self with his people, and holds before them 
the duty and responsibility laid upon them 
by their Pilgrim inheritance. The music 
was suited to the day, the service opening 
with a spirited rendering by a double quar- 
tette of the old-time anthem, ‘‘Sons of Zion.” 
The congregation at intervals joined the 
choir in singing the familiar odes, dear to 
sticcessive generations, thus taking their part 
in the service always so impressive on the 
spot hallowed by the very presence of the 
Fathers. 


ScHENECTADY, N.Y.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Charles P. Lombard: The women 
of the Branch Alliance held a sale in the 
Young Men’s Christian Association Build- 
ing on the afternoon and evening of December 
16, which was well patronized not only by 
those connected with the Unitarian society, 
but by many friends in other churches. De- 
spite a somewhat snowy afternoon the affair 
was a financial and social success, and praise 
is due to Mrs. Lombard, the inspiring spirit, 
who brought it to a prosperous issue. 


Yonkers, N.Y.—The farewell service of 
the pastorate of Rev. James T. Bixby was 
held early in the month, with a large audi- 
ence, which included distinguished clergy- 
men of other denominations. Dr. Bixby 
presided. After prayer by Dr. Robert 
Collyer, Rev. E. M. Wilson spoke on loyalty, 
urging the value of that kind of steadfast- 
ness to principles and sincerity in the ad- 
vocacy of earnest aims which has been ex- 
pressed by Dr. Bixby. Dr. James M. Bruce, 
formerly pastor of the Bethany Baptist 
Church, spoke as the representative of the 
churches of Yonkers. ‘‘It is no flattery to 
say,” he said, ‘“‘that Dr. Bixby has expressed 
in various ways the virtues and graces of 
good citizenship. He has stood for the 
things of the spirit, and, after all, it is the 
things of the spirit which are the real things, 
—truth, purity, faith, hope, love. During 
all the years I have known him, Dr. Bixby 
has been the dignified, genial gentleman. 
Tn all respects he has set an example. 
He has been a rational, intelligent Christian 
optimist.”” Dr. Thomas R. Slicer was the 
next speaker. His subject was “What the 
Church and the People owe each other.” 
He found the test of the effect of the church 
upon the community in the way its work 
is done, and considered the influence which 
Dr Bixby has had during the sixteen years 
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of his. pastorate. Dr. Robert Collyer al-— 
luded tenderly to the coming separation of 
pastor and people, bidding them remember 
that the work of his ministry is not yet ended. 
The seed has been sown, but the harvest is 
yet to come. ‘The relation between you 
and Dr. Bixby,” he said, ‘‘has been a fellow- 
ship of the holy spirit. The blessing and 
benediction of his years of service will abide 
with you.” Dr. Bixby expressed his affec- 
tion for the church and people that have 
filléd so large a part of his working life, 
and wished it all prosperity and successful 
co-operation in the years to come. 


4 


Personal. 


Rev. Bradley Gilman leaves the church in 
Springfield, Mass., Jan. 1, 1904. The Spring- 
field Minister's Association held its annual 
meeting last week, and after luncheon the 
proceedings took the form of a farewell to 


+ Never Fail. 
SALZER’S Seeds 820 vc. ‘fo: 
catalog and rare seed zamples worth $10 to any farmer. 
JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., La Crosse, Wis. 


THE MIRACLES AND MYTHS OF 
THE NEW TESTAMENT, 


BY 


Rey. JOSEPH MAY, LL.D., 


Pastor Emeritus of the First Unitarian Church 
of Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONTENTS : 


The New Testament Miracles. 

The Origin of Belief in Miracles. 

The Myth of the Resurrection of Jesus. 
The Myth of the Deity of Jesus. . 
ee as he was. 

nspiration. 

The Feasibility of Sinlessness. 

The Christ Ideal. 


PRICE $1.00. 
For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Congress Street - - - Boston 


MESSAGES OF 


Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Whitings of ’ 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


Pes Any by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt bg 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - - - Boston 
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‘ENTLE TONE — 


At its low cost of $22 this is the most artistic ‘ 
China Cabinet we have ever offered. It is almost ‘J 
classic in its purity of line and outline. 

It stands at a height of about 5 feet. The pro- 
portions are absolutely perfect. There are three 


Mr. Gilman. All the sixteen ministers 
present spoke” words of appreciation of the 
work done by Rev. Mr. Gilman during his 
long service at the Church of the Unity, 
and extended to him their best wishes in his 
future work. Rev. Mr. Gilman responded 
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feelingly. Mr. and Mrs. Gilman sail for 
the Mediterranean January 2, to remain 
abroad about six months. They will return’ 
in the autumn, and Mr. Gilman will then 


seek a parish near Boston 


Dr. Clay MacCauley has been perma- 
nently engaged as resident minister of 
Bell Street Chapel, where he has been in 
charge since the resignation of Mrs. Anna 
Garlin Spencer. He has thrown himself 
enthusiastically into the work, The mem- 
bership is already increasing, and to-day 
the chapel stands as an effective instrument 
for carrying out its mission, and as rich in 
prospects of future growth as at any period 
of its brief but significant history. The so- 
ciety proposes, under Dr. MacCauley’s 
direction, to go on presenting to the com- 
munity the best rational and radical relig- 
ious thought. It will also strive to keep 
up and to improve upon the high standard 
of the Friday meetings, which began Octo- 
ber 9. The chapel will still give its aid to 
progressive movements in religion. In spirit 
and in form of utterance untrammelled by 
fixed creeds or ancient ideas, willing to ac- 
cept the truth as discovered by modern sci- 
ence and philosophy, it will continue its 
aim to serve in the best ways possible the 
religious, ethical, and social welfare of the 
community. Mr. MacCauley is now deliv- 
ering a series of discourses on ‘‘The Drama 
asa Social Factor,” which have been reported 
at some length. He has recently taken the 
evening service at one of the Universalist 
churches in the city. 


{en 


Dr. Marie Elizabeth Zakrzewska. 


The directors of the New England Hospital 
for Women and Children have prepared a 
memorial of Dr. Zakrzewska as a token of 
their love and reverence for the brave spirit 
who was the founder, and for nearly forty 
years the guide and inspiration of the hos- 
pital. It contains a carefully condensed but 
appreciative and inspiring biographical 
sketch; an account of the impressive memo- 
rial meeting held in Chickering Hall at which 
Mrs. Howe, Mrs. Cheney, Mrs. Livermore, 
and others bore earnest witness to the 
power of the good doctor’s life and works; 
and the last message of Dr. Zakrzewska 
to her friends which was read at her funeral. 
Two photographs are included. Additional 

_ copies of the memorial may be obtained at 
the New England Hospital for Women and 
Children, Dimock Street, Roxbury. Price 

_ in paper, 20 cents; in cloth, 40 cents. 
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One of the most attractive tea-rooms in 
Paris > providae-*, tiny timekeeper with each 
pot of tea. It is in the form of an hour- 


glass, but smaller, and by its help the cus- 
tomer may know to a “t” when her 
brewed. 


cup is 
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hinges. 
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shelves with knife-edged finish. The side panels are 
quadrant shape, with sharply curved panes, 
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is for the door with its brass lock and 


Tapering legs depend to the floor, 
In emphasizing this particular pattern among 150 


it because of the assurance that to 
our customers this design exactly ex- 


presses the simplicity and quiet beauty which they 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, 
48 CANAL ST., 


AND FURNITURE, 
BOSTON. 


“Messiah Pulpit” 
1903-1904 


Succeeding ‘‘ Unity Pulpit ’’ 


The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” 
through the season. 

Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- 
ing the week following its delivery. 

Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons, 


5 cents. 
NOW READY: 


1. Food for a Man. 

2. The Lord’s Supper. 

3. The Church and the City. 

4. Servetus and the Church. 

5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) 
6. Things I Have Not Done. 

7. Spirituality. 

8. Truth. 

9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) 

10. Growing Old. 

11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. 
12. The God We Worship. 

13. The Christ We Love. 


Send for a specimen copy. 


Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current 
series should be sent to 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a young man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


Register Tract Series. 


No. 1. My New Nercusor. By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
$1.00 per hundred. 

No. 2. THE CONGREGATIONAL Mgtuop: How it is 
worked and how it ought to be worked. By 
Rev. Charles F. Dole. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 5. AMERICAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 

$1.50 per hundred, 

No. 6. CHurcH ORGANIZATION. By Rev. William I. 
Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 8. THe JupGment; The True Doctrine of the 
dy ment, Individual and Universal. By Rev. 

illiam R. Alger. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 9. Tue Breatu oF Lirgz. By Rey. H. M. Sim- 
mons. $1.50 per hundred. 

No.1r. LiszRAL CHRISTIANITY AS MOorTIvE-POWER. 
By Rev. E, A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 13. Joseru PrizstLey: The Old Unitarianism and 
the New. By Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 

No. 14. Wat O'ciock 1s 1T 1n Reticron? By Rev. 
M. J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 

No. 15. A Sour witH Four Winpows Orgn, By Rev. 
James Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
Goop Sermons. By Rey. James Freeman 
Clarke, D.D. so cents per hundred. 

No. 19. Four Sermons on Reyivats. By Rev. S. M. 
ee, $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 

cents. 

No.20. THropors Parker’s LeTTER To A YOUNG 
MAN. 50 cents per hundred. 

No. 21. Tue THEeoLocy oF THE Future. By Rev. 
ames Freeman Clarke, D.D. 50 cents per 
undred, 

No. 23. A Workinec TueEory In Etnics. By Rev. J.H. 
Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 24. Tue CurisTian CiNtTARIAN Posrtion, Doc- 
TRINAL. By John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 

per hundred. 

No. 26, Tur ResurR&gCTION oF Jesus. By Rev. W. H. 
Furness. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 27. SHort AND LonG Views. By Rev. Charles F. 
Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 

No. 28, Tue Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. B 
Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 

No. 29. THe SuperstiTious AND THE RATIONAL ViEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop oF CurisT.. By 
James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun 


Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 
272 Congress Street, Bostome 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINGKLBY 
PRIOE 50 CENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Co., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantries, 


“Editor of ,? wrote an inquiring citi- 
zen one day, “will you please tell me how 
many kinds of typewriters there are?” This 
was handed to the answers-to-correspond- 
ents man, and in the next issue of the paper 
he replied to it as follows: ‘“Two,—male and 
female.” 


When Earl and Lady Spencer returned to 
England, Irish gallantry was enthusiastic. 
At the farewell banquet in their honor an 
Irish gentleman got up and said, with much 
fervor and many bows, ‘‘We all hope soon 
to see you back again,—you and the work 
of art by your side.” 


Foreman (to sweeper, who is leaning on 
his broom and gazing into blank space): 
“What are you doing, Williams?” Will- 
jams: ‘Helping Gooley, sir.” Foreman 
(walking down the aisle and seeing Gooley’s 
smutty face emerging from under a bench): 
“What are you doing, Gooley?” Gooley: 
“Nothing, sir.””—Lippincott’s Magazine. 


“Did you deliver my message to Mr. 
Smith?” asked the merchant, who had sent 
his office-boy on an errand. “No, sir: he 
was out, and the office was locked up.” 
“Well, why didn’t you wait for him, as I 
told you?’ ‘The practical boy, says Stray 
Stories, had his reason ready. ‘‘There was 
a notice on the door saying, ‘Return at once,’ 
so I eame back as quick as I could.” 


At the great parade of the Grand Army of 
the Republic, Commissioner Allen, who fought 
on the Confederate side through the war, 
commented: ““This is a fine lot of men, and 
they seem strangely familiar, I’ve seen 
many of them before.” “Do you mean to 
say,” asked Senator Mason, “that you recog- 
nize any of those faces nearly forty years 
after the war?’ ‘Not faces,” said Allen, 
“backs.” 


In a large china store in this city, a little 
girl, daintily dressed in pink and white, was 
going up with her mother in an elevator, in 
which were two clerks of the store. The 
young women watched her for a minute, and 
one said to the other significantly, thinking 
the child could not catch the meaning, 
“Dresden china!” But the little girl looked 
up and said, “Oh, no! I’m not dressed in 
china at all. I’m dressed in cloth.” 


Mr. Nolan and Mr. Quigley had a quarrel, 
and Mr. Nolan’s friends urged him to fight. 
“But he’s more than me equal,” said Mr. 
Nolan doubtfully. “And look at the size 
of him!’ “Shure, you don’t want folks to 
be sayin’ that Terry Nolan is a coward?” 
demanded his friend reproachfully. ‘Well, 
I dunno, I dunno,” said Mr. Nolan mourn- 
fully. “T rather that than to have them 
saying day after to-morrow, ‘How natural 
Terry looks.’ ” 


At a dinner where cold tongue was served, 
the waiter stumbled and the tongue fell on 
the floor, whereupon the host exclaimed, 
“Oh, it is only a lapsus lingue!” The guests 
laughed, and a newly rich person among the 
guests said to himself, ‘I will remember 
that.” When he gave a dinner, a boiled 
ham was brought on, and following instruc- 
tions the waiter stumbled and threw it on 
the floor, whereupon the host exclaimed, 
“Oh, no matter: it is only a lapsus lingue!”’ 
And he wondered why nobody laughed. 
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Liberal contracts to men of integrity and energy, with 
or without experience, to act as agents in assachu- 
Apply to Home Office Agency, Room 5s, No. 8&7 
Milk Street. 
BENS of STEVENS, President. 

FRED D. FOSTER, Vice-President. 

S. F. TRULL, Secretar 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec’y. 


PEWS— PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids School Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


Educational. 
The Meadville Theological Schoo! 


MEADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
F. C. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
- FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, S.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


mi 


Individual 


ROCK RIDGE HALL 


Scholgrships, A vig 


free on request. DR. G. R. ITE, Prin 


FOR 
GIRLS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established in 1869. Reference, Rev. E. E. Hale, D.D. 
Miss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


The Double Harvest 


r AND 


OTHER SERMONS 


By JOHN WHITE CHADWICK, 


Minister of the Second Unitarian Society in 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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